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READERS WRITE 





Ruthenia’s Rechristening 

As usual, your magazine is well-inform- 
ed and up-to-date. With regard to “Ru- 
thenia Divided” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 19), 
1 wish to inform you that the official name 
of that country is Carpathian Ukraine, as 
decided by the Vienna Conference on No- 
vember 2, in which Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary and the Ukrainian representatives 
participated. The Prime Minister of the 
Carpathian Ukraine is Dr. Augustine Wo- 
loszyn, a priest by profession. Michael 
Yuhasz, featured in your article, does not 
truly represent the Carpathian Ukrainians 
in this country as he belongs to the “old 
school” of Ruthenians and, therefore, rep- 
resents only the so-called Russophile fac- 
tion, oscillating between Russia and Hun- 
gary, a policy not shared by the govern- 
ment of the Carpathian Ukraine .. 

D. T, Lazare 
Lansing, Mich. 

{Until the Vienna conference, the- official name of 
the easternmost Czechoslovak province was Podkar- 
Bao (haa afPass toon taled Ratnesta jt cee 
Bisttea ‘States is conveniently called ‘‘America.’’—Ed.] 

Your assertion that Ruthenians speak 
a Russian dialect is not in accordance 
with linguistic facts. The Ruthenians 
speak a Ukrainian dialect, and that the 
Ukrainian language is different and dis- 
tinct from the Russian was admitted in 


1905 even by the Russian Academy of 
Sciences. The term “Little -Russian” 


which you use is obsolete. It was used 
by Moscow prior to the World war. Today 
it is known that these “Little Russians,” 
“Ruthenians,” “Carpatho-Rus” and “South- 
ern Russians” are all one _ people—- 
Ukrainians! 

Alexander Yaremko, Editor 
The Ukrainian Chronicle 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Though Ukrainian and Russian have some common 
roots, they are as distinct languages as Spanish and 
Italian. The Rusin Council of National Defense claims 
that Ruthenians speak Russian, but Mr. Yaremko 
is doubtless correct in his statement that the dialect 
of Ruthenia is closer to the language of the Soviet 
Ukraine.—Ed.] 


The Japanese, Brutality and Silk 
In your issue of Nov. 12, our attention 
was called to the “orgy of Nanking, where 
helpless prisoners were bound like celery 
and used for bayonet practice.” .. . If 
PATHFINDER and a few other widely 
read periodicals had published the facts 
about Japanese brutality some months 
ago, public indignation would have forced 
silk of Japanese origin off the trim calves 
and tidy bodies of American femininity. 
A show of determined obstinacy on the 
part of those who rock the cradle would 
have produced practical and humane re- 
sults far in excess of the diplomatic 
efforts of the present Administration. 
Wiley D. Lott 
Casper, Wyo. 


Reader to Reader 

In your issue of Oct. 29 Mr. E. P. Kep- 
pelman says “Peace, to be permanent, 
must be based on justice; so let Britain 
return Gibraltar to Spain, Malta to Italy, 
Cyprus to Greece.” 

Gibraltar has been in the possession of 
Great Britain for over two hundred years. 
It was wrested from the Moors by Spain 
in 1462, and from Spain by the Dutch and 
English in 1704. To what Spain, Loyalist 
or Rebel, would Mr. K. have Britain re- 
turn it? 

Malta, given by Charles the Fifth of 
France, to the Knights of Malta (1530), 
and taken by Napoleon in 1798, was lost to 


Great Britain as the Napoleonic wars pro- 
gressed. When, may I ask, did it belong 
to Italy? 

Cyprus was occupied by Great Britain in 
1878 on terms satisfactory to Turkey; it 
had been taken by the Turks from the 
Republic of Venice three hundred years 
previously. It must be on geographical 
grounds that Mr. K. assigns it to Greece. 

If the nations of the world are to get 
along together they will have to face the 
fact that actual peaceable possession of 
national territory is prima facie evidence 
of legitimate possession, and especially 
when possession has continued uninter- 
ruptedly for a century or more. If we 
were to get down to brass tacks on ques- 
tions of territorial rights, we would soon 
lose ourselves in the jungle of archaeology. 

W. A. Taylor 
Mich. 


“Englishmen All” 

On page 19 of the November 5 issue of 
PATHFINDER you picture four men and 
describe them as “Englishmen All.” The 
names indicate that Lawrence is the only 
Englishman; Balfour and MacDonald, 
Scots, and MacMichael, Irishman. I pre- 
sume you think the other members of 
the United Kingdom don’t amount to 
much—only England. 


Detroit, 


James Graham 
Moville, 


[raters should have captioned the picture, 
“Britons All.’’—Ed.] 


Dunant and the Red Cross 

Your article “Red Cross” in your Nov. 
12th issue was very interesting and I wish 
to thank you for it. But the statement 
on page 20 that Henry Dunant was living 
obscurely in a Swiss poorhouse is incor- 
rect. I refer you to an article published 
recently in the American-Swiss Zeitung, 
in which Mr. Albert Bartholdi, who per- 
sonally knew Dunant, points out that it is 
a distortion of facts to say that Dunant 
died in an almshouse . 


Towa. 


Emil Reich 

Union City, N. J. 
. The Red Cross does a noble service 
in helping the victims of disasters of 








Pathfinde,; 


“humanize warfare” it helps put off t! 
day when men “shall beat their sword 
into plowshares.” Would it n ave 
been more sensible for the 12 Tratis 
which agreed to Dunant’s “sacre 
ciples” to have spent their time a1’? 
energy in bringing about a better und: 
standing among themselves? Then th: 
would have been no need for milit: 
doctors or nurses... 


James Walton 
Barnesville, Ohio. 


Mr. Pilcher on Pilcher and Peebles 
In the “Smiles” section of your Nove:)- 
ber 19 issue you had a joke betwe. 
Pilcher and Peebles. My name is Pilc)h 
and there is a Peebles working at |! 
same place ,..I have noticed the na: 
Pilcher on other occasions in this colu: 
and wondered where you got the name 
Stanley Pilche: 
Nampa, Idaho. 
(The Pilcher mentioned in PATHFINDER'’s ‘‘Smi): 


friends 


Ya ke, Bloofus, Obfuscus, Bunchuck, Dzudi, B: 


Woogy. —Ed.] 
**Fair and Accurate” 
Congratulations to you for the w: 
your magazine handled the Harry Gat 
story (PATHFINDER, Nov. 19). It was 
fair and accurate account, which is mo 
than I can say for many papers and ma:z- 
azines. A lot of us admire Harry { 
his sticking to his belief despite criti 
cism. We believe he deserves a lot 
credit and we appreciate someone’s noti 
ing this fact. 
Esmond Crowley, Jr 
Hanover, N. H. 


(Harrington (‘‘Heavenly’’) Gates quit playing f 
ball at Dartmouth College because he felt the ¢ 
was ‘‘godless.’’—Ed.] 


Bouquets 

I am writing to congratulate you up 
the fine way your publication is made u 
for the splendid articles, for the inex 
pensiveness of the magazine. I feel th 
every thinking citizen of the Unit 
States should see to it that PATHFIND! 
is delivered to his door each week... 

Virgil S. Smith 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

PATHFINDER is truly a dependab 
pathway for those readers who do th: 
own thinking. Of the’ magazines and p 
pers we read and subscribe to, yours 
the last I would want to drop... 

Nora B. Fell 





many kinds, but so long as it tries to Denver, Colo. be. 
— PATHFINDER is one of the best mag- 
CONTENTS azines published. Your news covers a!! 
continents and your account of what i: 
Page happening in the political world is wel! 
Rasatiagiin |... Ata. + tblkwtns te de 7 «said, fair to both major parties. I rea: 
ey ee eae oe 9 your editorials with increasing interes! 
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National. Scene . .. 60 oos0s fa termes case 4 through from cover to cover as soon as 
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Olieie SAnOS ; . oo. ee a 7 files go more materials from PATHFIND- 
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REFUGEES 





The Problem of the World’s Unwanted 


Vow there arose tip a new king over 

jypt, which knew not Joseph. 

ind he said unto his people, Behold, 
people of the children of Israel are 
re and mightier than we: 

Come on, let us deal wisely with 
Meee 

ind the Egyptians made the chil- 
n of Israel to serve with rigour. 
ind they made their lives bitter 


th hard bondage... 


AST week, more than 3,000 years 
L, after fleeing the cruelty of 
Pharaoh, the children of Israel were 

ce again seeking escape from op- 


pression, All too aptly, the Book of 
Exodus had been paraphrased in 
Furope: 


Vow there arose up a new ruler 
er Germany, who hated the Jews. 
ind he said unto his people, Behold, 
people of the children of Israel are 
itier and richer than we: 

Come on, let us deal wisely with 


Meee 


The sequel is known to all the 
world. For five and a half years, the 
lews of Germany have been ground 

rder and harder under the Nazi 

el. Almost as soon as Hitler came 
power, they were kicked out of all 
lic service, discriminated against 
the professions, denied equality in 
lucation.. In 1935, the notorious 
Nuremberg laws wrenched away their 
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Only Part of the Problem: German Jews Forced to Scrub Streets 


citizenship, making them “wards of 
the state.” 

Until last month, despite recurrent 
waves of anti-Semitism in Germany, 
hopes persisted elsewhere in the 
world that the Nazi persecution was 
only a passing phase, that in time it 
would end. Today, such hopes are 
dead. The latest orgy of hatred and 
brutality, crushing the “anti-race” into 
virtual serfdom, has made it clear that, 
as long as Hitler rules, the only hope 
for the German Jew is escape. 

THE UNWANTED: Aiding that 
escape was the concern last week of 
most of the civilized world. In the 
United States, thousands of voices 
called for a solution. In Paris, British 
Prime Minister Chamberlain discussed 
ways and means with French Premier 
Daladier. In London, an Internation- 
al Refugee Committee representing 31 
countries met to make plans. 

The single immediate aim of all was 
the same: get the Jews out of Ger- 
many. But, pressing and pitiful as 
his situation was, the German Jew 
was only part of a larger problem— 
the problem of millions of men, wom- 
en and children living on the brink of 
exile, men, women and children of 
all races and all creeds, 

The actual number of potential 
refugees is impossible to estimate, be- 
cause it depends on future events and 
future policies. When Spain’s civil 
war finally ends, 
for example, 
there is little 
doubt that great 
numbers from 
the beaten side 
will flee from the 
expected wrath 
of the victors. 
But how many, 
or from which 
side, no one now 
knows, 

The one great 
swollen reservoir 
of potential 
refugees in the 
world today is 
middle Europe, 
with its half 
score of intoler- 
ant, autocratic 
governments, In 
the great danger 
zone, stretching 
from the Baltic 
Sea to the tip of 
Italy, harried 
Jewry is the 
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Rublee’s Cost Estimate: $1,000 per Exile 


greatest but not the only problem, 
Other enemies of dictatorship—mili- 
tant Christians, racial minorities, po- 


litical liberals—swell the ranks of 
possible exiles by the hundreds of 
thousands. 


Greater Germany, where the most 
crucial conditions exist, envelops al- 
most a million potential refugees, of 
whom perhaps two-thirds are Jews, 

Poland’s Jewish population of more 
than three million—largest in Europe 
—already lives under stringent eco- 
nomic and social restrictions, and the 
Polish government is talking omingus- 
ly of demanding a “solution” of its 
“Jewish problem.” Also precarious is 
the situation of nearly two million 
Jews in Rumania, Hungary, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Even Italy has shoved 
her scattering of 47,000 Semitics into 
the ranks of the world’s unwanted. 

In all these nations, and in still 
others, such as Russia, there are un- 
countable sub-surface numbers of po- 
litical dissenters who one day may 
have to seek foreign sanctuary because 
of their beliefs. Lumping them to- 
gether with the racial and religious 
oppressed, it is probably not too much 
to say that there are eight million hu- 
man beings in Europe alone who 
might at some time within the next 
decade find life in their present sur- 
roundings insupportable. 

PRECEDENT: Such, in broad out- 
line, is the long-range refugee prob- 
lem facing the world. Gigantic though 
it is, it does not lack recent precedent, 

At the end of the World war, some 
three and a half million Europeans 
were forced to flee from their homes 
and seek refuge in other countries, 
The first great refugee army of those 
times was a horde of one and a half 
million Russians driven from their 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Work, Rest 


At Warm Springs, Ga., last week, 
President Roosevelt was principally 
concerned with vacation, sleeping late 
in his Pine Mountain Cottage, taking 
almost daily dips in the glass-enclosed 
pool of the Infantile Paralysis Foun- 
dation, and driving his auto through 
the surrounding country. 

Chief social event of his week came 
on Thanksgiving Day. Sitting at the 
head of the “table during the annual 
Thanksgiving dinner, he carved the 
turkey for Foundation patients. In 
his nationally broadcast message, he 
took another apparent dig at the dic- 
tatorships by reading a telegram from 
his “old friend,” comedian Eddie Can- 
tor, who wired: “I am grateful that 
I live in a country where all leaders 
can sit down on Thanksgiving Day and 
carve up a turkey instead of carve 
up a map.” 

Although vacation was his major 
objective, the President devoted con- 
siderable time to official work, chiefly 
relating to foreign affairs. 

Special interest was aroused when 


_he held two lengthy conferences with 


the American ambassadors to two 
totalitarian countries. One conferee 
was Ambassador to Germany Hugh R. 
Wilson, whom the President called 
home after the recent outbreak of 
Nazi anti-Semitism. The other was 
Ambassador to Italy William Phillips, 
in the U. S. on leave. - After the Presi- 
dent heard them report on European 
racial and religious developments, it 
Was announced that Phillips would 
retyrn to Rome this month and that 
Wilson had been “temporarily de- 
tailed” to serve as adviser on German 
affairs in Washington. Ata press con- 
ference, the President left the im- 
pression that Wilson would be held 
here until Germany showed some 
signs of changing her present mi- 
nority policies. 

The President’s dissatisfaction with 
German oflicial conduct was apparent 
in two other directions. In proclaim- 
ing the reciprocal trade agreement 
with Great Britain and Canada, he 
kept Germany on the “black list” be- 
cause she supposedly discriminates 
against American goods. Moreover, 
the State Department again protested 
Germany’s refusal to accept responsi- 
bility for Austria’s debts to Amer- 
icans. 

In addition to Germany, the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth and Latin-Amer- 
ica came in for consideration through 
two reports. With the President's ap- 
proval, the American-Filipino Prepa- 
ratory Committee on Philippine Af- 
fairs, appointed last year, recommend- 
ed among other things: (1) that Con- 
gress correct “inequalities” in the 
Philippine Independence Act of 1924; 
(2) that a broad program be adopted 
to help the Philippines adjust their 
economic relations with the United 


aE al 


States for 15 years after independence 
is granted in 1946; and (3) that inde- 


pendence not be granted in 1939, as 


the Philippine government -has urged. 
Shortly after release of this report, the 
President’s 6-month-old interdepart- 
ment committee, created to combat 
the spread of totalitarian philosophy 
in Latin-America, recommended to the 
President 74 projects—such as ex- 
change of technical advisers and an 
educational cruise of the Coast Guard 
in South American waters—all of 
which were calculated to strengthen 
the Administration’s “continental 
solidarity” policy. 

Meanwhile, the President concerned 
himself with such other things as 
these: 

e He announced the appointment of 
Dr. Ross T. McIntire, his 50-year-old, 
Oregon-born White House physician 
since 1933, as Surgeon General of the 
Navy with the rank of rear admiral. 
In thus being raised from a captaincy, 
McIntire, who joined the Navy medi- 
cal corps in 1917, was promoted over 
the heads of 34 commanders and 84 
captains. In another group of Naval 
appointments, Roosevelt boosted 9 cap- 
tains into rear admiralships and 79 
commanders into captaincies. Sig- 
nificant was the fact that the average 
age of the new admirals was 53— 
making them the youngest men ever to 
attain flag rank at the same time. In 
addition, the President named Rep. 
Edward Eicher of lowa, who did not 
seek reelection, to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission post left vacant 
by John W. Hanes, who was made 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury last 
summer. 

@ At a press conference, the Presi- 
dent expressed satisfaction with the 
business uptrend and with the rehir- 
ing of 900,000 industrial workers since 
March. But, he warned, relief rolls 
might not immediately decline be- 
cause re-employment did not keep up 
with increased production in most in- 
dustries (see page 6) and because pop- 





McIntire: Over 118 Heads 
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ulation increases each year add. 
more young workers to the lab 
market. 

@ From Secretary of War Ha: 
Woodring, he received a rather « 
timistic annual report on the state 
the nation’s military establishme 
Stressing the importance of the Pa; 
ma Canal to the Navy’s one-fleet « 
fensé of the Atlantic and Pacific coas 
Woodring said the Canal Zone “m: 
be made impregnable.” Woodri 
urged that the Canal’s locks and dan 
be made bombproof and that the 
forces and anti-aircraft guns there | 
“greatly augmented.” Earlier in t! 
week, the President’s program for i 
ter-American defense cooperation 
advanced when it was made know 
that U. S. naval and military air m 
sions would soon be sent to the | 
public of Colombia, at Colombia’s | 
quest, to help that country strength: 
its military machinery. 

@ In preparation for a visit | 
Speaker William Bankhead of t! 
House of Representatives, he worke 
on his legislative proposals for th 
next session of Congress. Topping « 
other measures on his list, it was r 
ported, will be those expanding t! 
nation’s defense forces. He is al 
expected to ask Congress for legisl:- 
tion reviving the government reo 
ganization bill, rehabilitating the rai! 
roads, revising the Wagner Labor kh: 
lations Act and the AAA of 1938, chan: 
ing the Neutrality Act and reesta! 
lishing some “business” taxes. 


Officialdom: “Yah-Yah” 


About the only thing the New Dea! 
has never been accused of is dullness 
Not since the big-stick days of Tedd) 
Roosevelt has America been treate:| 
to a livelier Administration. 

A large part of the New Deal's 
flavor stems from the wild tongu 
lashings it both administers and re- 
ceives. Last week, the Administration's 
foremost wordsmith, Secretary of In 
terior Harold Ickes, was engaged in a 
merry battle of expletives with Repr: 
sentative Martin Dies of un-American- 
ism fame. Slinging verbal vitriol at 
each other with zestful abandon, the 
two men seemed for all the world 
like a couple of small boys chanting 
back and forth “yah-yah—you’re an- 
other!” 

In the course of his “ism” investiga- 
tion, Dies had noted that Ickes was « 
member of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, which the congressman re- 
gards as part of a “Communist front,” 
and had received criticisms of Interi- 
or’s handling of Indian affairs. Net- 
tled, Ickes flailed away at the Texan 
as an “outstanding zany” and blasted 
his investigation as an “outrageous 
sideshow” and “a dastardly assaul! 
against democracy.” Delighted re- 
porters were quick to translate “zany” 
as “a clown or buffoon.”+ 

Though he said he would not at- 








~ + Ickes also made — with words by referring to 
the former governor of Gooreie, 20 the ‘‘eneciable Mr. 
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tempt to rival Ickes as a “master of 
abuse,” Dies cracked back three days 
inter that “the Secretary literally reeks 
with the venom of hatred.” Then he 
called upon Ickes, and WPA Admin- 
‘strator Harry Hopkins and Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins as well, to 
resign from office and take with them 
“their aggregation of crackpots with 
its liberal sprinkling of Communists.” 

Meanwhile a calmer but still acrimo- 
nious dispute was raging between Hop- 
tins and Arthur Krock, Washington 
columnist for the New York Times. 
Last month, Krock quoted Hopkins, 
talking of New Deal policy at a New 
York race track, as declaring: 

“We will spend and spend, and tax 
nd tax, and elect and elect.” 

in two letters to the paper, Hopkins 
denied vehemently that he had ever 
said any such thing and demanded 
that Krock reveal his source. But the 
olumnist refused, declaring that he 
had used the quote only after “careful 
verification” and after it had first ap- 
peared in many other papers without 
eliciting any denial from the Ad- 

inistrator. 

a ideseienetancimeilias cities 


Politics: Pastime 
Politicians of both parties returned 
st week to the pastime of guessing 
candidates for 1940. Few new 
mes were heard but most of those 
regularly suggested were heard over 
nd over again. 
e Roosevelt: Maintaining a record 
that has seen almost no week go by 


without some reference to a_ third 
term for President Roosevelt, last 


week saw the suggestion advanced by 
Senator George W. Norris, Nebraska 
dependent. Said Norris: “If Con- 
ress blocks President Roosevelt’s pro- 
cram, he will be forced to run for a 
third term.” 
® Dewey: The name of Thomas E. 
Dewey, barely-defeated candidate for 
Governor of New York, received add- 
ed impetus as potential Republican 
presidential nominee. In a poll taken 
the American Institute of Public 

Opinion, directed by Dr. George Gal- 
ip, the Republican rank and file 
howed this order of preference: Dew- 
\, first, as the choice of about one- 

ird of the party; Senator Arthur 

indenberg of Michigan and Senator- 
lect Robert Taft of Ohio tied for sec- 
nd, each with 18 per cent of the 
hoices, 

© Hopkins: After 21 Democratic 
political leaders met with James A. 
Varley, reports spread to the effect 
hat President Roosevelt currently fa- 
vored WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins as successor. The word also went 
ut that the 21 leaders had unani- 
iously muttered that Hopkins would 
set the nomination “only over our 
lead bodies.” 

® McNutt: Making no more splash 
‘han a pebble in the ocean, the candi- 
lacy of Paul V. McNutt, High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, was formal- 
ly advanced by Frank McHale, his 
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Liberal Republicans Didn’t Want Hastings 


campaign manager. McHale, who a 
year ago engineered a gigantic cock- 
tail party on behalf of his man in 
Washington, said McNutt would run 
as a “middle-of-the-road candidate, a 
Jeffersonian Democrat with progress- 
ive tendencies.” 

e Lehman: No less a Republican 
bigwig than former Governor Alf 
Landon of Kansas injected the name 
of Governor Herbert Lehman of New 
York into the discussions. In an in- 
terview, Landon refused to suggest a 
Republican candidate but mentioned 
Lehman as “the outstanding Democrat- 
ic candidate.” 

@ Clark: Making a tacit bid for con- 
sideration was Democratic Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri. 
Considered by many to be a possible 
compromise candidate, Clark made an 
expected conciliatory address favor- 
ing Democratic solidarity, saying that 
Republican gains in Congress had pre- 
vented the break-up of the Democratic 
party by getting rid of an unwieldy 
Democratic majority. 

With the week mostly devoted to 
guessing, the only positive action look- 
ing to 1940 was contributed by Repub- 
lican national leaders. Meeting in 
Washington to plan their battle lines 
for 1940, they elected two members to 
the G. O. P, national executive com- 
mittee. 

The more progressive Republicans 
had been anxious to give one of the 
posts to Kenneth F. Simpson of New 
York, an anti-Hoover man who had 
steered the Dewey gubernatorial cam- 
paign. The “Old Guard” wanted for- 
mer Senator Daniel Hastings of Dela- 
ware, generally conceded to be about 
the most reactionary Republican in 
present-day American politics. Hast- 
ings won the seat. As a sop, the other 
executive committee post went to 
Harvey Jewett of South Dakota, a 
member of the party liberal wing. 

Many thought, however, that the 
Republicans had made a bad choice in 
turning down Simpson for Hastings. 
Even the staunchly Republican New 





York Herald Tribune shook its head 
editorially and lamented: “The idea 
of pfogress is still a tough bullet for 
the reactionary Republican leader to 
chew.” 





Spy Trial: Verdic 


After listening for seven weeks to 
some of the most bizarre testimony 
ever offered in a Federal court, a jury 
of 10 men and two women decided in 
New York City last week that red- 
headed, 26-year-old Johanna Hofmann 
and 39-year-old Otto Hermann Voss 
were guilty of spying on American 
military secrets in the service of Nazi 
Germany. 

The jury needed only 4% hours to 
reach this verdict in the most pub- 
licized espionage case in this country 
since the World war. But in the case 
of the third defendant, Erich Glaser, 
the jurors pondered 20 hours before 
finding him guilty also. For Glaser, 
they recommended leniency from the 
court. 

Mainstay of the Federal prosecutors 
and chief target of the defense during 
the trial was the testimony of Gustay 
Rumrich, fourth defendant who plead- 
ed guilty and testified for the govern- 
ment, and Leon G. Turrou, former 
G-man who broke the case and later 
resigned, proposing to write news- 
paper stories about it. Defense lawyers, 
ridiculing Rumrich’s confused testi- 
mony as “stupid romancing,” accused 
Turrou of obtaining confessions by 
strong-arm methods. Charging the 
jury, Judge John C. Knox declared 
that Rumrich had at times proved him- 
self “an unmitigated liar,” but observy- 
ed that “even a liar can at times speak 
truth.” 

All those convicted may receive sen- 
tences up to 20 years imprisonment, 
and their counsel said lack of funds 
would prevent appeals. 

“If Hitler would send us money, cer- 
tainly we would appeal,” one lawyer 
remarked ruefully. “The Germans 
threw us down.” 


ee 


Dies: Field Days 


A Congressional investigating com- 
mittee’s idea of a field day may often 
be described as one on which every 
subject it touches turns up in head- 
lines. Last week the Dies Committee 
Investigating Un-American Activities, 
headed by Rep. Martin Dies of Texas, 
had a series of field days as committee 
members roamed all over the Amer- 
ican scene in search of un-American 
blots on the landscape. 

They found their quarry in almost 
every conceivable place and in several 
inconceivable places. What commit- 
teemen thought were evidences of 
possible un-American activity were 
turned up in Congress; in relief groups 
concerned with the aid of noncom- 
batants in the Chinese and Spanish 
wars; in WPA writin projects; in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 














of Cleveland, Ohio; in the U. S. Bureau 
for Indian Affairs; in the South; in 
Hollywood movie studios. Finally, 
with a threat to investigate the activi- 
ties of an Oklahoma high school or- 
ganization, the Dies Committee caused 
a few dozen youngsters to drop their 
idea of seeking a “new economic 
order.” Some of the names and some 
of the organizations coming under the 
eyes of the Dies Committee were these: 

@ Most important name brought out 
was that of Vito Marcantonio, Repre- 
sentative-elect from the 20th Con- 
gressional District of New York City. 
A witness told the committee that 
Marcantonio, who was elected on the 
Republican and American Labor party 
tickets, was the leader of a “Commu- 
nist-front organization.” The witness 
said this organization was the Inter- 
national Labor Defense. 

® Most interesting name mentioned 
was that of Gypsy Rose Lee, who won 
a movie contract and took the name 
of Louise Hovick after rising to fame 
as a strip tease dancer in burlesque 
houses. Representative Harold G. 
Mosier, Ohio Democrat, member of the 
committee, had suggested calling Miss 
Lee for questioning concerning Holly- 
wood activities to raise funds for 
Spanish Loyalists. When the former 
strip teaser agreed to appear before 
the committee and “bare everything,” 
Mosier hurriedly said his suggestion 
had been taken too seriously and that 
the committee would not interview her. 

e After a non-public hearing of 
three unidentified employees of the 
Federal WPA writers’ project, Dies 
announced that Communist, political, 
labor and other “propaganda” was 
being insinuated into state guide books 
put out by the project. Among the 
guide books cited were those for New 
Jersey, Michigan, Tennessee, Minne- 
sota, Montana and the six New Eng- 
Jand states. 

e Listing a number of what he said 
were Nazi and Communist organiza- 
tions in\ this country, Dies made 
“urgent request” to Secretary of State 
Hull to have these organizations prose- 
cuted for failing to register, in accord- 
ance with the law, as agents of foreign 
countries. He cited particularly as 
subject to such action the Communist 
Party of the United States of America, 
led by Earl Browder. 

@ One Alice Lee Jemison, repre- 
sentative of the American Indian Fed- 
eration, testified before the committee 
that nine high officials of the Indian 
Bureau of the Interior Department 
were sympathetic to Communism, 

@ The attention of Dies was called 
by the Alabama Democratic Women’s 
Club to the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, an organization of 
southerners which had endorsed anti- 
lynching legislation, protested against 
“Jim Crow” laws and presented a 
medal to Supreme Court Justice Hugo 
L, Black. 

e When reports reached Dies of the 
activities of an Oklahoma City high 
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Gypy Rose Agreed to “Bare Everything” 


school organization called the C?C 
(Curiosity Club), he wired for infor- 
mation. Formed by 17-year-old Milton 
Walzer, the C?C was reportedly plan- 
ning a “bloodless revolution” with the 
aid of 125 high school boys and girls, 
some wearing black shirts, in seven 
cities. After Dies had evinced interest 
in the C?C, Assistant County Attorney 
E. W. Brown advised the young Okla- 
homans to disband the organization, 
“at least until the present stink is over.” 
CRS a 8 eee 


Relief: Change? 


Today, American business is better 
than at any time in the past year. Pro- 
duction indexes are climbing steadily, 
and the Department of Labor reports 
that 900,000 industrial workers found 
jobs between July and October. 

Yet until three weeks ago, Federal 
relief rolls stuck stubbornly at a point 
just under their all-time high. Worried 
by what some were calling a “jobless 
recovery,” the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, central New Deal relief 
agency, was last week slicing its lists 
in an effort to make its money last. At 
the same time, dissatisfaction with 
WPA results during the recent slump 
was producing plans for a wholesale 
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Senator Burke Would Dissolve WPA 
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~ change in the present relief poli 

Several’ suggestions were put fo: 
ward to explain why relief rolls fail 
to fall as jobs in private industry 
creased, For one thing, the New En: 
land hurricane and the idle south: 
cotton crop added unforeseen nu 
bers to the lists. For another, th: 
were great backlogs of persons 
home relief or living on the last 
their own resources who quick 
moved in to fill vacancies in WPA |. 
by those taking private jobs. 

Whatever the reason, however, | 
Administration had to take steps. (| 
its one and a half billion dollar app: 
priation, nearly two-thirds have 
ready disappeared, and Presid: 
Roosevelt has ordered that the 
mainder must be sufficient until Mar: 
1. Accordingly, WPA last week 
reducing its numbers by not filli 
vacancies when reliefers transferre:| 
to private jobs. Immediately, re- 
lief rolls fell for the first time sin: 
last spring. Although the drop was 
only 20,000, it made WPA offici: 
hopeful that the whole load, now 
3,243,000, could be leveled off to 
even three million by March 1. 

As this step was taken, Washingt: 
heard that a coalition of Republicans 
and conservative Democrats wou! 
seek in the next Congress to disso] 
WPA and return relief work to t! 
individual states. Announced by S« 
ator Edward Burke, Nebraska Demvo- 
crat, as “a Democratic move who 
object is economy,” this attack w 
apparently sharpened by a remar} 
made in a recent speech by Aubre\ 
Williams, deputy WPA administrato 
By saying that “I am not sure that 
class warfare is not all right,’ W 
liams had brought down the wrath « 
conservatives all over the nation. 

A counter-attack by friends of W} 
was said to be shaping in plans to es- 
tablish a permanent Federal relief. au- 
thority and to place all WPA und 
civil service, a scheme recently ad- 
vanced by WPA Administrator Harr) 
Hopkins. Whatever plans finally wo: 
out, it seemed plain that some revam) 
ing of WPA would be one of the big- 
gest jobs confronting the next Con- 
gress. 


_ 





Fire in California 


Last March, Southern California was 
swept by a disastrous flood. Last week. 
it had been swept by raging fores! 
and brush fires. 

Like the flood, the fires were th 
worst in Southern California’s his- 
tory. They broke out almost simu!- 
taneously on half a dozen widely scat- 
tered fronts in Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Los Angeles and San Bernardino coun- 
ties, chiefly within the Santa Monica 
and San Bernardino mountain ranges. 
Hundreds of homes, cabins and beach 
houses were destroyed; small towns 
were evacuated; stampeding cattle and 
wild animals mingled with fleeing hu- 
mans, 

Hardest hit was the Topango Can- 
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von area in the Santa Monica moun- 
tains, and the Lake Arrowhead re- 
sort, noted movie colony in the San 
Bernardino range. Everything at Lake 
Arrowhead, including the $750,000 Ar- 
rowhead Springs hotel, was left in 
ashes. 

Fought by approximately 2,000 CCC 
campers, WPA workers, volunteers, 
and fire departments from a dozen 
cities, most fires were under control 
within four days. Damage to homes 
and valuable forest lands over 65,000 
acres Was eStimated to be $5,000,000. 

Cause of the fires had not been de- 
termined last week. The Los Angeles 
fire department, however, was holding 
33-year-old David Trewett, a ranch 
helper, who was accused of starting 
the Santa Monica mountain blaze by 
dumping live coals in dry brush. 

Oe 
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Americana— 

Horse: Mounted Policeman Wilbur 
Nelson of Cleveland, Ohio, rides a 
horse which stops only when Nelson 
shouts “Cease.” Ignoring “Giddyap,” 
the horse moves only when his rider 
shouts “Proceed.” 

x, ied tn 

Lover of Mankind: Explaining in 

urt why agents of the Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board had happened 
to find 900 gallons of home-made wine 
in his home, Mike Destianni of New 
York City said simply, “I just made it 

my friends.” : 

Military Wedding: In Los Angeles, 
police arrested Miss Ellares ‘Shoun 
when they noticed her pressing a pis- 

| against Howard Peer’s back. Peer 
said she had told him, “You and I are 
eoing to the Marriage License Bureau 
ind get hitched.” 

Stork Story: Overhauled by two po- 

emen on a road in Seattle, Wash., 
Frank Burns explained why he had 
been driving 70 miles an hour: “Im 
taking my wife to the hospital. She’s 
soing to have a baby.” The officers 

pologized and followed Burns to the 
hospital, There they learned Burns’ 

ompanion was not going to have a 
baby and that she wasn’t his wife. 

Welcome: At the eighteenth annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion for the recognition of the Irish 
Kepublic, held in New York City, Miss 
Elizabeth Needham, second vice-pres- 
ident, suggested to the delegates this 
inanner of welcoming King George and 
Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain to 
the United States: “We'll have a man 


dressed like Paul Revere warning the - 


people, ‘Here come the British!’ ” 


* * * 


Claimed: Sixty-one years ago, Lud- 
var Bvillo filed a deed to 200 acres of 
land at the recorder’s office in Ed- 

irdsville, Il. It was approved and 
tuck into a pigeon hole, marked “own- 
r will call.” Last week, hearing of 
he deed for the first time, a relative 
of Bvillo called and claimed it. He 
said Bvillo had been dead for more 
than 20 years. , 


IN OTHER LANDS 





France: Ripe 


France last week had exchanged a 
peace pledge with her most powerful 
foe, and affirmed an alliance with her 
most powerful friend—but neither fact 
was half so importafit as the tremen- 
dous fact that France was a nation 
ripe for revolution. . 

©@ Foe: In Hitler’s Mein Kampf, 
France is indexed with the notation, 
“Germany’s deadly enemy, see page 
699.” Within the memory of living 
men, France and Germany have twice 
gone to war over the definition of their 
border. That these two old foes should 
have expressed a desire to war no 
more, and that Germany should have 
pledged in writing her willingness to 
accept the present Franco-German 
border, would at one time have created 
a world sensation. Last week it cre- 
ated barely a ripple. 

Paris newspapers appeared mildly 
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Jouhaux, Nothing Loath, Took the Dare 


pleased with the pact, but not one sug- 
gested that France was justified there- 
by in relaxing her tremendous defense 
program—aimed primarily at Ger- 
many. Consensus seemed to be that 
the Franco-German peace pact, like 
most present-day treaties, was not 
worth the parchment it was printed 
on. Nevertheless, it was announced 
that Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop would soon go to Paris 
to sign it. 

© Friend: While the Rhine was thus 
being bridged with a treaty, a boat 
was crossing the English Channel in 
a 70-mile gale. All passengers were 
below deck, seasick; all but two. One 
was Britain’s 69-year-old Prime Min- 
ister, Neville Chamberlain, and the 
other was his Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Halifax. With their wives, they were 
-aris-bound. 

Chamberlain—whose name French 
punsters like to spell J’aime Berlin 
(I love Berlin)—had originally plan- 
ned to discuss in Paris the German 

o 








demand for colonies and his own 
plans for peace based on the four- 
power Munich agreement. A furore 
in England over the Nazi pogroms had 
made colonial discussion temporarily 
fruitless. Putting his peace plans on 
ice, therefore, Chamberlain discussed 
plans for pooling French and British 
air forces in the next war. He also 
stopped in for 20 minutes at the ele- 
gant Hotel Meurice to call on an ad- 
mirer of his foreign policy—exiled 
Edward, Duke of Windsor. After- 
wards, reporters were given to under- 
stand that Chamberlain had told the 
Duke he was free to come home. Back 
in London, Britain’s roving Prime 
Minister announced he would go to 
Rome in January to visit Mussolini. 

© House Divided: The Frenchman 
who talked peace with Hitler and war 
with Chamberlain was Edouard Da- 
ladier, a Premier within an inch of 
being an ex-Premier. The France he 
governed was a house divided. The 
split—so fundamental as to have cleft 
Daladier’s own middle-of-the-road 
Radical Socialist party—was typified 
by two men. One was the Premier, 
The other was shrewd goat-bearded 
Leon Jouhaux, president of the tight, 
tough, 5,000,000-member Confedera- 
lion General de Travail, politically 
the world’s most powerful labor union, 
Issue of the Daladier-Jouhaux division 
was the five-day, 40-hour work week. 

When Leon Blum became France’s 
first Socialist Premier after the Popu- 
lar Front electoral victory in 1936, he 
inaugurated a French New Deal, key- 
stone of which was a 40-hour week. 
The sudden curtailment of production, 
the worry of French capital over 
labor’s new-found strength, the flight 
of gold reserves, the abnormal arms 
expenditures necessary to keep pace 
with Hitler, and the world depression 
combined to make French finances a 
fearful muddle. By 1938, with Blum 
oul and Daladier in, the minting cost 
of the franc was greater than its 
purchasing power, Frenchmen were 
paying 40 per cent of their incomes in 
taxes, and the cost of living was rising 
daily. 

Daladier’s Finance Minister, Paul 
Reynaud, met the situation with 32 de- 
crees. Besides raising taxes on such 
poor man’s luxuries as stamps and 
cigarettes, he relaxed for three years 
the provisions of the 40-hour-week 
law. Labor was to work overtime, for 
pay; employers were to be taxed on 
their extra profits. 

French labor, though it clung to its 
five-day week, had been shocked by 
September’s war scare into a general 
willingness to put in a 10-hour day. If 
Reynaud’s decrees had been sponsored 
by a Premier who had labor’s -confi- 
dence, they might have been peace- 
fully accepted. 

Coming from Daladier, howeyer, 
they looked to labor like a program to 
wipe out all the hard-won gains of 
















1936. Daladier’s foreign policy since 
Munich had made him deeply suspect 
to anti-Nazis. He had issued his de- 
crees almost in the manner of a dic- 
tator, postponing Parliament so that 
they could not be discussed, and fail- 
ing to submit them to his own Cabinet. 
He accompanied them with penalties, 
bluster, and oratorical Red-baiting. He 
all but dared Leon Jouhaux to defy 
him; and Jouhaux, nothing loath, took 
the dare. He called a 20-hour gen- 
. eral strike. 

A French general strike is not un- 
like an ordinary holiday. Subways do 
not run, ashcans clutter the curbs, but 
violence is rare and health services 
continue. The strike is a nuisance, 
but no more. Both Daladier and 
Jouhaux, however, determined to make 
this one a show-down. When strikers 
occupied mines in north France in 
advance of the set date, the Premier 
sent militiamen to oust the strikers 
with tear gas. He used a wartime law 
as authority for mobilizing all public 
service employees, who were ordered 
to work or be tried by court-martial 
for desertion. He senf thousands of 
- guards into strike centers. 

e Strike: At 3 a. m. on the appoint- 
ed day, railroad trains all over France 
ground to a stop. By 5 a. m., all of 
them were moving again. By noon, 
even Jouhaux had admitted that the 
strike was a failure. To Frenchmen, 
Daladier broadcast a gratified mes- 
sage: “You have proved that democ- 
racy, when it wishes, can prevent dis- 
order from rearing its ugly head.” 

Daladier had broken the strike. He 
had done it, however, with military 
mobilization and the threat of force 
rather than.with “democracy.” He 
had won a personal triumph and prov- 
ed himself master of France; but he 
had left behind a wave of deep resent- 
ment. That resentment, deprived of 
the strike as a means of expressing 
organized political opinion, could turn 
underground and seep the foundations 
of France. Whether it would do so 
depended directly on Daladier’s con- 
duct in the next few weeks. 

Having mastered labor, entertained 
Chamberlain, and pledged peace with 
Germany, Daladier’s week might have 
been a complete success had it not 
been for an event in Rome. There, 
while French Ambassador Francois- 
Poncet looked on in embarrassment, 
the Chamber of Deputies demanded 
with shouts and cheers the return of 
such long-lost Italian possessions as 
Corsica, Nice, and Savoy, and the 


French colony of Tunisia. 
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Nazis: Sensitive 


Two weeks ago in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
one Max Rosenberg sat down at his 
desk, took up his pen and with the 
light of creation in his eye wrote the 
following letter to the “Voice of the 
People” department of the bright and 
noisy New York Daily News: 

“T move that instead of going to war 
as a nation against Hitler, Goering, 


OTHER LANDS 


and Goebbels, we call for 10 to 12 
volunteers from among life term pro- 
fessional killers now in prisons and 
offer them their freedom in exchange 
for ‘getting’ Hitler & Co., plus enough 
money to live comfortably for the rest 
of their lives.” 


Last week the suggestion of Max 
Rosenberg wase dignified by Das 
Schwarze Korps, official organ of the 
Nazi storm trooper, with this front 
page editorial retort: “From the day 
that a Jewish or Jewish-bought mur- 
derer’s weapon is raised against any 
leading man in Germany, there will 
be no more Jews left in Germany. We 
hope we have made ourselves clear.” 

The Third Reich was showing itself 
astonishingly sensitive to foreign criti- 
cisms. German readérs were treated 
to cartoons of Americans drowning in 
tears; to “The Shameful Story of the 
American Indian”; to full-page layouts 
of President Roosevelt framed in pic- 
tures of American riots and lynchings, 
the whole thing captioned with Roose- 
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Nazis Deflated Gamarillo’s Tires 


velt’s own comment on German pog- 
roms: “I could hardly believe such 
things could occur in 20th century 
civilization.” 

In Berlin, Colombia’s Minister-desig- 
nate, Rafael Gamarillo, revealed he had 
been called home. Gamarillo had an- 
noyed the Nazis by driving about Ber- 
lin on the day of the Jewish terror 
and photographing smashed _ shops. 
When he resisted arrest by locking 
himself in his car, the police deflated 
his tires. Finally, protesting diplo- 
matic immunity, he was led to the For- 
eign Office. Hearing of the incident, 
Hitler postponed receiving Gamarillo 
so long that Colombia in high dudgeon 
called her envoy home. 

Besides defending herself against 
criticisms, Germany did these things: 

1) Systematically carried ouf de- 
crees for the elimination of the Jew 
from German social and economic life. 

2) Signed a treaty of cultural soli- 
darity with Italy and another with 
Japan, whereby the three nations agree 
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to exchange students and professo: 
and strengthen their mutual “raci 
principles.” 


Chaos among Midgets 


Most of the states of eastern a: 
southeastern Europe are fiercely n 
tionalistic midgets. Before there 
such.a thing as Nazism, most of th« 
knew anti-Semitism and the desire | 
reclaim lost lands. Last week, th« 
ideas led to violence and chaos, 

©. Anti-Semitism: In Rumania, se: 
ous anti-Semitic disorders broke out 
three towns, all of which were prom) 
ly clamped under martial law. In ti 
capital at Bucharest, posters were p. 
up demanding the release of Corne! 
Codreanu, head of the pro-Nazi, an‘ 
Semitic Iron Guard. Imprisoned la 
spring for an alleged plot on the li! 
of King Carol, Codreanu attempted | 
escape with 13 of his followers las! 
week. Soldiers killed them all. 

@ Reclamation: Shortly before t! 
anniversary of the Treaty of Neuill\ 
by which Bulgaria ceded land to Yug 
slavia and Rumania, Bulgarians riot: 
by the thousands. In the capital 
Sofia, 20,000 massed to demand the r: 
turn of war-lost territory. Next day, 
every man, woman and child in th 
city was ordered to stay indoors. 
When the anniversary finally cam 
Bulgarians demonstrated again, an! 
semi-martial law prevailed. 

Czechoslovakia shrank once mor 
Motoring in northern Czechoslovaki 
to fix details of the Polish occupatio: 
of 100 additional square miles 0! 
Czechoslovakia, a Polish commissio 
was attacked by Slovaks. Polish troo; 
quickly marched into the town «0! 
Csacza. Occupation was complete: 
three days ahead of the date set b 
both nations last month. 

With this final bite taken out of he: 
soil, Czechoslovakia appealed to th 
four nations which signed the Munic) 
agreement to guarantee her borders a: 
they had promised. Taking no forma! 
action, Great Britain, France, Ital) 
and Germany nevertheless warned P: 
land and Hungary that they must a 
cept the new boundaries. 

@ Crisis: Premier Bela Imredy’ 
failure to get for Hungary the easte: 
tip of Czechoslovakia, which would 
join Hungary to Poland, caused mor: 
than 60 members of his National Unit 
party in parliament to secede. Askin 
parliament to approve his legislativ 
program, Imredy was defeated. 

After considering Imredy’s resigna 
tion for four days, Hungarian regen! 
Horthy refused it. Foreign Ministe: 
von Kanya promptly resigned. Imredy. 
with no apparent majority behin« 
him, took over the post. As parliamen! 
prepared to meet again, not even Hun 
garians knew what to expect. 

In Prague, meanwhile, a govern 
ment change went off smoothly. With 
few dissenting votes, the National As- 
sembly elected Dr. Emil Hacha, hea 
of Czechoslovakia’s highest court, to 
become president. He succeeded pro- 
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visional president Jan Syrovy, who 
remained premier. Humbled, shrunk- 
» and victimized, Czechoslovakia still 
-oemed one of the most orderly of 
Europe’s midget states. 
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° 
Spain: Bombs, Hunger 
Last July the Valencia campaign of 
the Rebels in Spain was interrupted 
hen the Loyalists staged a surprise 
hrust across the Ebro River in Cata- 
nia and eventually established their 
Secre River salient to the north. 
Last week, however, after the 
seventh Rebel offensive had finally 
riven the Loyalists back across the 
Ebro, the Segre salient was retaken by 
(Generalissimo Francisco Franco, who 
lost no time in renewing his Valencia 
irive. In addition, the Rebels harried 
he Loyalists with bombs and blockade. 
Barcelona and other Loyalist coast- 
“ cities were rocked by a new series 
ir raids and naval bombardments, 
bringing death to 300. Within one 
? »4-hour period there were 12 raids on 
Bareelona, plus gunboat attacks on 
ports along the Catalan seaboard. 
Ktebels described the raids as only a 
unple” of the winter pounding Fran- 
planned to give the Loyalists. 
Faced with this prospect, Loyalist 
Spain had to contend also with the 
prospect of hunger. Although the gov- 
ernment controls only a third of the 
ation’s territory, the territory itself 
embraces two-thirds of the nation’s 
population. Of the more than 4,000,- 
ii) war refugees crowding this Loyal- 
ist area, 1,500,000 are children. De- 
spite careful rationing of all provi- 
ions and a recent American gift of 
(0,000 barrels of flour, the Rebel coast- 
| blockade has made the food shortage 
creasingly grave. 
That the acute shortage has caused 
iny deaths from anemia and malnu- 
lrition, especially among the aged and 
children, was frankly admitted last 
week by Enrique Miaja, 30-year-old 
n of Madrid’s commander, Gen. Jose 
Miaja. Stopping in New York on his 
iy to Havana, Cuba, where he will 
become Spanish consul general, young 
\Miaja indicated that the food problem 
during the war’s third winter will 
rove one of the hardest behind-the- 
ies tests Government Spain has had 
» face, 
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Ambassador, “Tyranny” 


\fter his arrival in London last 
larch, Joseph P. Kennedy’s agreeable 
‘rin, his charming wife and his nine 
ttractive children created a_ great 
eling of friendliness in Great Britain 
for the new ambassador from the 
United States. He went to work to 
eStablish close relations between him- 
‘elf and British Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain. Last week, those relations 
ere close as ever, but friendly feel- 
ng among some Britons was begin- 
ning to wear off. 

Two weeks ago, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Simon told the British 
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International 


Some Britons Resented Kennedy’s Act 


House of Commons that the London 
government, acting through friendly 
Joseph Kennedy, had made “certain 
excisions” from a Paramount newsreel 
circulating in Great Britain during the 
Czech crisis last September. The news- 
reel had carried comments by A. J. 
Cummings, writer for the liberal 
News Chronicle of London, and by 
Wickham Steed, distinguished former 
editor of the London Times. 

Both commentators had intimated 
that Britain seemed to be backing 
down too easily before Adolf Hitler. 
Both were cut out of the newsreel. 
After a government request, Joseph 
Kennedy, a former film executive him- 
self, had cabled British objections to 
Hollywood censor Will Hays, whose 
office made the deletions. 

As Simon spoke, Commons mem- 
bers indignantly cried: “Tyranny!” 
Last week, Laborites and. Liberals 
were preparing to act as a single pha- 
lanx in attacking censorship by the 
Chamberlain government—censorship 
which already had suppressed news of 
the mobilization of the British fleet 
during the Ethiopian crisis of 1935, 
and of the abdication crisis in 1936. 
As for Joseph Kennedy, the Washing- 
ton Post, a leading advocate of Anglo- 
American cooperation, declared: “His 
eagerness to remain on the best pos- 
sible terms with the British authori- 
ties has... outrun his good judgment.” 

ititersncetictielientiltaai tibiae 


China: Resistance 

Gift-laden Asiatics from the plateau 
of semi-independent Tibet arrived in 
Chungking, temporary capital of Chi- 
na, last week, with a pledge of loyalty 
io Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. At 
Yenan in middle China, the Chinese 
Central Communist Committee formal- 
ly voted support of Chiang’s leadership 
of “a united front against Japan.” 

In Tokyo, General Eiki Tojo, vice- 
minister of war, exhorted Japanese 
workers to double arms production: 
“There is every possibility that Russia 
and China may band together.” 

China was refusing to crumble. Re- 
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turning to Shanghai from an inter- 
view with Chiang, British Ambassa- 
dor Archibald Clark Kerr judged her 
resistance to be “undiminished.” Near 
Canton, which fell six weeks ago, Chi- 
nese troops still showed signs of fight. 
Japanese “were forced to land rein- 
forcements to drive them back, pass- 
ing within 800 yards of the British col- 
ony of Hong Kong and spattering a 
few bombs and shells on British soil. 

Japan’s drive on Changsha, 350 miles 
northward, was stalled by a stubborn 
Chinese defense. Along the Yellow 
river, which Japanese troops have 
been trying to cross into Shensi provy- 
ince for a year, Chinese reported 
heavy Japanese casualties. 

in the capitals of Britain, France 
and the United States, there was dis- 
satisfaction. Repeating a protest made 
by all three governments last month, 
British Ambassador Craigie told the 
Tokyo Foreign Office Japan’s “mili- 
tary” reasons for closing the Yangtse 
river to cargo ships were “not valid.” 

To reporters in Washington, Secre- 
tary of State Hull declared that Ja- 
pan’s reply to his October note insist- 
ing on equal trading facilities for all 
nations in Japanese-occupied portions 
of China was no reply at all. Simulta- 
neously, the China Press of Shanghai 
estimated that American exports en- 
tering that Japanese-controlled city 
had dropped 65 per cent; that British 
exports had fallen 60 per cent; while 
Japan’s exports grew by 40 per cent. 
To guard her growing trade em- 
pire, said a semi-official naval year- 
book in Berlin, Japan was building 
two battleships as big as any now 
afloat, and, contrary to treaty, was 
fortifying her Pacific islands, 

io 


Asides Abroad— 


Sabotage: General Franco's govern- 
ment hastily ordered the withdrawal 
of a new issue of Rebel coins worth 
about a cent apiece. On each was a 
small Communist hammer and sickle, 
engraved on them in the mint where 
they were made—in Germany, 

Topsy Censored: At a book fair in 
Weimar, Nazi censors put Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin on the list of books banned in 
Germany “because it runs counter to 
our racial ideas.” Presumably, the 
friendship between little Eva and her 
Negro playmate, Topsy, was too close 
for Nazi comfort. 

ye Seg 

Diaper Dearth: In Moscow, the 

newspaper /zvestia growled about an 


“alarming shortage” of diapers. State 
production was running more than 


2,000,000 behind the 3,170,000-diaper 
goal set by the People’s Commissariat 
of Public Health. But when Soviet 
officials attempted to solve the acute 
problem of distribution by taking a 
census of women expecting babies 
within a month, the newspaper com- 
plained that the procedure was “in- 
sulting and bureaucratic.” 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Shaky Ground 


To the layman, earthquakes are 
things which occur only at infrequent 
intervals. To the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, which has had 
the job of recording them since 1925, 
they are things which happen nearly 
every day, not only throughout the 
world, but in the United States alone. 

In Earthquake History of the United 
States, published by the Survey last 
week, Coast and Geodetic Captain N. 
H. Heck outlined 300 years of Amer- 
ican ‘quakes. Compiled from unpub- 
lished works, mountains of newspaper 
clippings and more than 100 books on 
the subject, it was the most thorough 
review of seismological history ever 
undertaken for this country. Captain 
Heck concluded: “Apparently the 
United States is of a little more than 
average ... tendency to earthquake.” 

On the simple Rossi-Forel scale, 
earthquake severity is graded from 1 
to 10. Intensities 1, 2 and 3 are very 
feeble. Intensity 4 is marked by the 
disturbance of movable objects, the 
rattling of windows and the cracking 
of ceilings. During earthquakes of 
intensity 10, buildings collapse, moun- 
tains slide, streams change their course 
and the earth cracks open. 

Beginning with a shock felt by colo- 
nists at Plymouth, Mass., in 1638, Cap- 
tain Heck found accounts of more than 
600 earthquakes of intensity 5 or more, 
and shocks of intensity 4 which were 
noticeable over a wide area. Since 
then, New England has kept up the 
tradition. Maine, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, along with New York, 
are still the scenes of “considerable” 
earthquake activity. Of other states 
in the east, only Virginia has had more 
than its share of shocks; but most of 
them have been extremely feeble. 

Shakiest region in the United States 
is in the west. California, withheld by 
Captain Heck for special consideration 
in Part II of his History, is probably 
the state with the most earthquakes. 

Flat or moderately hilly ground is 
no insurance against earthquakes. A 
prominent tremor belt lies in Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

During the winter of 1811-12, New 
Madrid, Mo., was near the center of 
what Captain Heck defined as “one of 
the great earthquakes of the world.” 
In December, January and February, 
there were three titanic series of 
shocks. During the first, “the ground 
rose and fell as earth waves, like the 
long, low swell of the sea, passed 
across the surface.” Rising and fall- 
ing ground created topographical 
changes over an area nearly as large 
as the state of Illinois. The shocks 
were felt over 2,000,000 square miles. 

America’s next great earthquake also 
struck in an unexpected quarter. Dur- 
ing 1886, with a great rumble like 
heavy thunder, there were tremendous. 
shocks on the sand flats of Charleston, 
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Captain Heck: Big Ones Are Far Between 


S. C. Charlestonians became seasick 
from the violent motion of the earth, 
and much of the city was left in ruins. 

Charleston’s quake was the first 
severe one to strike in a populous 
area. Other earthquakes marked by 
widespread destruction of buildings 
and human life have been infrequent. 
In order of occurrence, they were the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906; the 
shocks of 1925 centered on Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., the Long Beach, Cal., earth- 
quake of 1933; and the Montana 
*quakes of 1935, 

From his whole study, Captain Heck 
made a comforting conclusion: “The 
important earthquakes, though several 
of them have been very violent, are of 
the type which tend to come at long 
intervals.” Whether he had adequate- 
ly listed America’s greatest ’quakes, he 
admitted, would be impossible to say. 
Earlier shocks of great severity may 
have occurred in regions where there 
was no one to report them; during the 
Massachusetts earthquake of 1755, a 
ship was reported to have run aground 
in customarily deep water 200 miles 
at sea. 

~panntiiaan 


Minibus Island 


Macacus mulatta is a little brown 
monkey with a long tail and a big 
name. A native of India, he runs on 
all fours, and is dog-like, in contrast 
to the man-like chimpanzee and go- 
rilla. His common name is “rhesus.” 

Full-grown rhesus monkeys are sel- 
dom more than a foot tall; they can be 
bought in the United States for about 
$15 each. Because they are playful 
as well as cheap, they are the favorite 
monkeys of organ-grinders and zoos. 
They are also the favorite monkeys of 
scientific laboratories; they have been 
used prominently in studies of tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis, typhus, 
yellow fever and penumonia. 

’ Last week, 500 rhesus monkeys— 
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largest shipment ever to reach Ame: 
ica—were chattering and playing i) 
quarters provided for them by t! 
University of Puerto Rico’s School « 
Tropical Medicine in San Juan. B: 
fore their 14,000-mile sea voyage, the, 
had been caught in India’s jungle 

In 1937, the Indian government bh 
came worried about the steady expo: | 
of monkeys. An embargo was place: 
on their shipment abroad during fi 
summer and fall months when sma'! 
monkeys breed and give birth to youn 
Healthy monkeys fresh from the ju: 
gle became more difficult to get. 

On 35-acre Santiago island off t! 
eastern shore of Puerto Rico, t! 
School of Tropical Medicine’s monke 
soon were to be given a home as mu: 
like their native India as possible, © 
the first free-range primate colony 
the Americas, it was hoped that th 
would multiply healthily. 

If they do, they will furnish a stea: 
supply of laboratory subjects for t! 
study of tropical and parasitic di 
eases of humans. They will be avai! 
able not only to the University « 
Puerto Rico, but to scientists of C: 
lumbia University in New York, whic 
helps support the School of Tropic:'! 
Medicine. Also interested in tropic:! 
diseases, Harvard University will he!) 
support the new inhabitants of San- 


tiago island. 
_ o> oo 


Briefs 


@ In the Journal of the American 
Medical Association last week, Drs. 
C. P. Sheldon of Boston and L. H. 
Ziegler of Wauwatosa, Wis., bemoane: 
the.general lack of restrictions agains! 
the marriage of feeble-minded. In 1) 
states, they said, there are no laws 
against the marriage of morons; i 
others, laws are poorly drawn or in- 
effective. The doctors proposed ster- 
ilization or segregation to keep moron: 
from having children, and compulso: 
registration of the feeble-minded to 
help state law enforcement. 


@ Of the 14 known types of penu 
monia (America’s fourth ranking 
cause of death) Type III is the mos 
deadly, and no serum has been accept 
ed as effective against it. In New York 
however, doctors of the city’s Bellevu: 
hospital reported great success wit! 
a British compound of sulphanilamid 


gq A monthly bulletin of the Leagu: 
of Nations estimated the world’s popu 
lation at the end of 1937 at 2,134,000, 
000—an increase of 18,000,000 ove: 
1936. Leading countries were China. 
with 450,000,000 inhabitants; India, 
with 350,000,000; and Russia with 
178,000,000. Statisticians of the Bureau 
of the Census announced that the popu- 
lation of the continental United States 
was over 130,000,000 for the first 
time. As of July 1, 1938, it was esti- 
mated at 130,215,000, making the U. S. 
the fourth most populous nation. 


———_~>-~@o_ 
DO PILES ENDANGER HEALTH? 


Read an enlightening book offered free 
by McCleary Clinic, 5182 Elms Bivd., Excel- 
sior Springs, Mo, Write today.—Adv. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Gallup on Gambling 
That people have always gambled, 
id always will, is a fact deplored by 
ome but recognized by all. Not so 
ell known are other facts about the 
\mericans who chip in the seven bil- 
lion dollars gambled in this country 
ery vear. In an effort to bring out 
me of them, the American Institute 
¢ Public Opinion, directed by Dr. 
George Gallup, made known last week 
the results of a nation-wide survey on 
he subject. A table prepared by the 
Gallup investigators showed, in per- 
ntages, what forms of gambling were 
eferred by those questioned: 


Per Cent 
Church lotteries .......... 29 
Puli OG Scores ccd 26 
Slot” RRGHNIOE ©. a.0e Sepusves 23 
Playing cards for money .. 21 
Betting on elections ...... 19 
Sweepstakes tickets ....... 13 


Betting on horse races ..... 10 
Numbers game 


so learned were these facts: (1) 
of every 10 Americans gamble; 
Eastern men and women gamble 
than those of the South and 
idle West; (3) almost two-thirds of 
er and middle income groups 
vamble as against slightly less than 
f of lower income groups and those 
relief; (4) farmers are inclined to 
slot machines or punch boards 
e than any other gambling device 
iilable in America. 





ai . 
Pastoral Psychiatry” 
‘This is a book written for you if 
are troubled by feelings of in- 
riority or inadequacy ... if you 
e experienced frustration in your 
ily, business, social or religious 
itionships ... if you are alienating 
ir friends and associates .. .” 

Thus advertised was a book pub- 
lished in New York City last week by 

‘per & Brothers. Though it sound- 
from its blurbs like the ordinary 
of “how-to-make-friends” volumes, 
as in fact something more unusual 
treatise on “pastoral psychiatry” 
m the pen of a Presbyterian min- 
Le 

‘lore than a score of years in the 

istry convinced Dr. John Suther- 

d Bonnell that religious work can 

d powerful allies in the mental sci- 

ces of psychology and psychiatry. 
Pastoral Psychiatry was written to 

ove this point. Liberally scattered 
rough the book are instances of how 

Bonnell, from a_psychologist’s 
ewpoint, studied the personal prob- 
ns of many of his parishioners at the 
shionable Fifth Avenue Presbyteri- 
n Church in Manhattan. 

\ woman came to him to complain 
hat her friends were avoiding her. 
instead of praying for her, Dr. Bon- 
nell says in his book, he investigated 








her background and discovered that a 
“moral defeat” in early life had em- 
bittered her and caused her to turn 
her self-dislike against others. He was 
able to explain her trouble to her, he 
writes, and then helped “lead her on to 
an understanding of God’s forgive- 
ness.” 

Once a student in a mental hospital, 
Dr. Bonnell, a 45-year-old native of 
Canada, practices his “pastoral psy- 
chiatry” by radio and letter among 
others outside his own parish. Stress- 
ed in his book is his conviction that 
psychology can be used successfully 
by ministers only in cooperation with 
religion. Any cleric who relies on 


Bonnell Allies Religion and Mental Science 


mental science alone, he holds, is 
nothing but “a fourth-rate psychiatrist 
and a nuisance.” 





Coughlin: Reply Disputed 

The mild stir created three weeks 
ago when the Rev. Charles E. Cough- 
lin, Catholic “radio priest” of Royal 
Oak, Mich., accused “atheistic Jews” 
of playing a major part in the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist revolution was whip- 
ped last week into a loud debate over 
his alleged anti-Semitism. 

Storm center of the debate was an- 
other Coughlin address, entitled “A 
Reply to My Critics.” Dramatically 
informing his audience, tuned in to 45 
radio stations, that “you shall be my 
judge and jury,” the priest first played 
a transcription of his original broad- 
cast and then began to list “proofs” 
of his claims.* 

These consisted of quotations from a 
pamphlet written by “the scholarly 
Professor Dennis Fahey” of Ireland 
and entitled “The Mystical Body of 
Christ in the Modern World.” This 


t One station which @id not broadcast the ‘‘reply”’ 
was WMCA in New York City, which had followed up 
the priest’s original speech with a statement that he 
had ‘‘uttered some mistakes of fact’’ (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 3). When Father Coughlin refused to submit a 
copy of his second talk in advance, WMCA refused 
to broadcast it, on the ground that “‘it is against the 
public interest’’ to disseminate statements which are 
“designed to stir up religious hatred in this country.” 
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New SCOTT SUPER Xi 
CHASSIS PRICED AS LOW AS 





A super-efficient, powerful, custom-built Receiver. De- 
signed for thousands wanting a eompact, smaller, less 
costly Scott. Chassis ideal to replace obsolete receiver 
in present cabinet. Although priced without console, 
special acoustically built Scott cabinets are available, 
Built from same quality parts by same skilled tech- 
nicians who have been hand crafting the world famous 
SCOTT Receivers for 15 years. Finest testing equip- 
ment can hardly measure the very weak signals tuned 
in and amplified with this amazing new receiver. 


30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


and budget poe anywhere 
in U.S.A. NOT SOLD THRU 
STORES. 5 year guarantee. 
Mail coupon for all facts. 


GET SPECIAL OFFER 


E.H. SCOTT RADIO LABS.., INC. 
4488 Ravenswood Ave. 

Dept. 42W8, CHICAGO, MLL. 
Send ali the facts, order biank, 
and speciai offer. No obligation. 





Name 


Address 
Studios: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles 


Will You Sleep — 
p or Cough Tonight 


PISOS 


for Coughs due fo Colds 


DON’T MISS IT 


The drama of history in the making. 
PATHFINDER will bring to you by 
both word and picture a clear and 
accurate understanding of all that 
goes on in this puzzled world. Re- 
new your subscription today to this 
necessary magazine. A convenient 
order form is printed in this issue. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY a74one 





aa) You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies you with work and furnishes all 
mim materials. Write today for FREE 
rls BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Co.Ltd. DEPT.60, Hamilton, Ont. 


MAGIC EASILY LEARNED. Amaze 


your friends with sleight-of- 
hand tricks! 


Easy to leorn cow Reesty e A 

N. pecial apparatus requ . eon by well- 

tnown magicen profusely illustrated, including 
patter for each trick. 24 tricks, $1.00 posi 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 

203 N. Wabash, Dept.29, Chicago, tt. 

















Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overail size 

in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. 

stone FREE. Freight paid. Satis- 
faction guarant ree ca’ 


American jal Co. Dep.A-20, Atlanta, 













START$1260 T0$2100 YEAR 


WOMEN + FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. F178, Rochester, N. ¥. 
> Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32. 
* page book with list of U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to 
qualify for one. 
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work contained what purported to be 
a report drawn up by the American 
Secret Service and later republished in 
a British “white paper,” which con- 


. tained the following accusations: 


> 


1) The American banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company and five of its 
directors, all Jewish and all now dead, 
“were engaged inthis work of de- 
struction”—-the Bolshevist revolution. 

2) “In the spring of 1917, Jacob 
Schiff (one of the Kuhn, Loeb part- 
ners) began to supply funds to Trotsky 
(Jew) to bring about the social revo- 
lution in Russia.” 

3) Fifty-six out of 59 members of 
the original Bolshevist cabinet were 
Jews. 

Emphasizing that these “facts” bore 
the “authority” of the U. S. Secret 
Service and a British governmental 
document, Father Coughlin topped off 
his “evidence” with a somewhat the- 
atrical plea in his own defense: 

“If it is un-American to bestir sym- 
pathy for persecuted Christians, then 
I must plead guilty. If I am an advo- 
eate of Nazism when I decry both 
Communism and Nazism, then I plead 
guilty ... and rest my case before the 
kindly tribunal of this audience. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I await your de- 
cision—and so does America.” 

Whatever decision America reached, 
persons in a position to know were 
not slow to dispute Father Coughlin’s 
“facts.” Secret Service Chief Frank 
J. Wilson declared that “it is quite 
certain that no such report was ever 
made” by the U. S. Secret Service. A 
completely unabridged copy of the 
British “white paper” proved to carry 
not one of the statements credited to 
it by “the scholarly Professor Dennis 
Fahey.” In New York, an official of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company branded 
Coughlin’s remarks as “absolutely un- 
true.” In Chicago, Alexander Keren- 
sky, a leader himself in the Russian 
revolution but a bitter foe of Commu- 
nism, called the Coughlin charges a 
“fantastic mass of distortions and mis- 
information.” Specifically, Kerensky 
said there was not a single Jew in the 
original revolutionary cabinet, and 
that the revolution had at first been 
financed, not by any private banking 
house at all, but by credits obtained 
from the United States government. 

ee A SE a 
Briefs 


@ Because members of his congre- 
gation had expressed opposition to his 
sermons last September, the Rev. C, E. 
Combe, rector of St. Jude’s Anglican 
Church, Montreal, went on a “silence 
strike.” Last week, for the fourth 
consecutive Sunday, Mr. Combe re- 
fused to step into the pulpit. 


@ In the Lutheran Church of Green- 
ville, Pa., the pastor, the Rev. S. D. 
Sigler, baptized Clay Murray, Mrs. 
Murray and their 15 children all at 
one service. 

@ Ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land gave their approval to the Lam- 
beth’ Walk, cockney dance step, as 
being preferable to the “sensuous 
slinking” of other modern dances. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Profit-Sharing 


One day in 1848 a shrewd French 
housepainter named Edme Leclaire 
told his workers that, in addition to 
their wages, they would receive a 
share of the profits at the end of the 
vear. Without saying so, he reasoned 
that his workers would not be so lav- 
ish with their paints, would do a more 
conscientious job and would require 
less supervision. 

This was not the first profit-sharing 
plan, but it was the forerunner of 
those existing today, and last week it 
was called to mind as a subcommittee 
of the Senate Finance Committee gave 
serious thought to the idea of applying 
the system on a nation-wide scale. The 
committee consisted of Chairman 
Clyde L. Herring, lowa Democrat, and 
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Vandenberg Was the Guiding Force 


Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan Re- 
publican. 

Purpose of the committee, whose 
sponsor and guiding force was Van- 
denberg, was to determine the possi- 
bility of giving tax benefits to those 
industries which institute profit-shar- 
ing plans for their workers. In the 
United States at present, only about 
50 such plans, affecting fewer than 
210,000 workers, arein operation. Rang- 
ing broadly from ordinary Christmas 
bonuses to distribution of annual net 
profits among workers, the plans are 
followed by about 2,000 or 3,000 com- 
panies, 

To’ present the views of manage- 
ment, executives of some of the na- 
tion’s largest+profit-sharing corpora- 
tions appeared before the horseshoe 
desk of the Senate Finance Committee 
room. Among companies represented 
were Proctor & Gamble, Sears, Roe- 
buck, and Eastman Kodak. Virtually 
all the spokesmen told Vandenberg 
and Herring that profit-sharing 
brought such benefits as better labor 
relations and increased sense of re- 
sponsibility in the workmen. 




























































Speaking for one section of orgs 
ized labor, William Green, president « 
the A. F. of L., expressed agreen: 
with the principle of profit-shari 
but he insisted that labor should ha 
a voice in working out any plans in; 
tuted as well as in establishing ; 
wages which profit-sharing syste 
would supplement. Further, he g: 
voice to organized labor’s traditio: 
objection. to profit-sharing—the )p! 
tends to discourage workers fr: 
joining trade unions. 

- What objections there were fr: 
management were based on_ the, 
grounds: (1) government could not i 
augurate a whiform plan capable « 
application to all industries; (2) 1 
incentives for those companies havin: 
profit-sharing would be a subsidy 
companies in better financial po: 
tion. In addition, both managen« 
and labor realized the presence of © 
great stumbling block—the fact th.! 
less than half of America’s corpo 
tions report any net profits to share 
I 


Tourist Billions 

Third largest industry in the Unit: 
States is recreational travel. 

This fact was made apparent }: 
week by the 2-year-old U. S. Tray 
Bureau of the National Park Servi. 
in its first official report on the ec: 
nomics of American interstate trav: 
ing. Annually, the American Autom: 
bile Association has estimated, abo 
50,000,000 Americans turn tourists; i 
1937, according to the Travel Bureau. 
they spent approximately $5,003,100. 
000.- Largest share—$846,800.000 
went fo New York State. Next was 
California, with $416,000,000, and 
third was Pennsylvania, with $327 
$50,000. 

Although the Travel Bureau had : 
previous figures on which to base co: 
parisons, it believed 1937 touring ex- 
penditures exceeded those of 1936. | 
addition, American spending and tra\ 
el in foreign lands showed an increas: 
In 1936, 319,732 U. S. citizens spe: 
$497,000,000 in other lands exclusi\ 
of Canada; while in 1937, 405,235 o! 
them got rid of approximately $600) 
000,000. This “good neighborliness” 
was not reciprocated. Although th: 
number and expenditures of foreig 
visitors leaped up, there was still a 
“adverse trade balance.” In 1936, 73.- 
313 foreign visitors released on)\ 
$139,000,000 into U. S. trade channe!s 
Last year, 98,455 spent $150,000,00)) 
here. 
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Grange Platform 


Of half a dozen farm organizations 
in the U. S., the National Grange is th: 
biggest and most powerful. Becaus« 
its million members are chiefly owner- 
operators of small, “family-size” 
farms, it is also the most conservative. 
Each year with time-table regularity, 
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ihe Grangers’ national 
produces a “platform for agriculture’ 
combining attacks on crop control and 
Federal spending with demands for 
higher farm income and lighter taxes. 

This year’s platform, announced 
last week by the Grange’s executive 
committee after the 72nd annual con- 
vention in Portland, Ore., was no ex- 
ception. Embodying 15 points, the 
document rehearsed all the former 
familiar claims and charges and add- 
ed a few new ones for good measure. 
Most important of the points were 
these: 

e The Federal Farm Act should be 
‘revised and amended” to guarantee 
farmers “equality and a fair share of 
the national income.” Yet at the same 
time, farmers should be granted com- 
plete freedom to draft their own agri- 
cultural programs. The principle of 
oil conservation, basis of the present 
\AA program, was endorsed only for 
proper land use rather than as a 
eans to crop control.” 

e “Balance the budget and remove 
the threat of excessive taxation.” 

e Reciprocal trade treaties should 

ratified by the Senate, and imports 
of agricultural products should be 
barred if “the net result adds to idle 

n or idle acreage.” 

e Congress should provide for “the 

ongest possible neutrality legisla- 

»n, adequate armament and the draft- 

¢ of capital and industry as well as 
an power in time of national con- 
lict.” 


convention 
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TVA: Star Witness 


One of the most pungent political 
tews stirred up in Washington last 
inter was that involving the Tennes- 
ee Valley Authority, a stew which 


finally boiled down to two major 
things: (1) the dismissal of TVA 
Chairman Arthur Morgan by Presi- 


ent Roosevelt, and (2) appointment 
a Congressional committee to in- 

estigate the great New Deal power 

roject. 

Off and on since then, the committee 


is been at work inspecting TVA 
properties and holding hearings in 


the valley. Last week, back in the cap- 
tal onee more, the investigators had 
uch to study after giving ear to the 
ar witness for the private utilities. 
lhe star witness was Wendell Willkie, 
ij-year-old head of Commonwealth 
\ Southern, whose extensive southern 
holdings are affected most by the pow- 
er competition of the TVA. 
Preceding Willkie to the stand were 
veral experts sympathetic to the 
iews of the private utilities, Chief 
nong them was Dean Edward L. 
Moreland of the Engineering School 
t the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
ology, who used great charts and 
long strings of figures in an effort to 
prove that TVA power rates, when ap- 
plied to the entire system contem- 
plated, will cost American taxpayers 
more than 10 million dollars a year. 
For this reason, he argued, it was un- 
fair to compare private power charges 
with government “subsidized rates.” 
Although he backed up this testi- 


& 
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“Cruel, Brutal, Unfair,” Said Willkie 


mony, Willkie was more interested in 
something else, Indignantly, he re- 
lated to the committee the futile nego- 
tiations between himself and David 
Lilienthal, TVA commissioner, for the 
sale of the Tennessee Electric Power 
Company, a Commonwealth & South- 
ern subsidiary. In the first place, said 
Willkie, every time the bargaining 
reached a crucial stage, his company 
was “threatened” by the Public Works 
Administration which is empowered to 
give and lend Federal funds to mu- 
nicipalities wishing to duplicate priv- 
ate power lines. Willkie insisted that 
TVA and PWA were cooperating to 
force him to sell out at TVA’s price, an 
alliance which he branded “cruel, 
brutal, unfair and un-American.” 
Willkie’s second grievance was that 
he had been unable to get Lilienthal 
to agree to let a “disinterested” third 
party set a price for Tennessee Elec- 
tric. All plans for such arbitration, 
he claimed, had been rejected by the 
Authority. To the committee, Willkie 
proposed yet another scheme—to let 
the New Deal-created Securities & Ex- 
change Commission settle the price. 


Briefs io 


gG “Sweet swing” music draws more 
efficient work from skilled workers on 
industrial assembly lines, according 
to experiments just concluded in Penn- 
sylvania factories by Dr. John Humes 
of Pennsylvania State College. Dr. 
Humes found that “blatant, cacophon- 
ous strains”—i.e., “hot” jazz—was bad 
for the workmen, but that their dex- 
terity increased while listening to 
crooners and soft tunes. When no 
music was played in one factory dur- 
ing the experiment, a large number of 
workers asked the management to 
have it resumed. 


, 


@ America’s national income in 1938 
will reach 65 billion dollars, says the 
latest report on the subject from Se- 
retary of Commerce Daniel Roper. The 
figure would be the highest for any 
year since 1930, with the exception of 
last year, when income was 69 billion 
dollars. Roper’s estimate was based 
on income during the first 10 months 
of this year, which totaled just short 
of 53 billion dollars. 
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10 items (conservative retail 
value, $3.00) for only $1.00 


1. Ol'r most popular smoking tobacco 
(we are direct importers of Scotch & 
Irish tobaccos) “Rum & Maple" Mixture 
Considered finest tobacco regardless of 
price. Scientifically blended with gen 
uine West Indies Rum and Pure Vermont 
Maple Sugar. Sold originally to private 
trade at 70c pkg. 

2. Second of reg. $2.50 pipe. Bow! cured 
with nationally advertised “Golden Blos- 
som" honey. Sweet, mellow, long-last- 
ing. imported briar. 
3. “Humydrole” tobacco freshener, fits 
in pouch, regular 10c. 

4. Combination Pick, Spoon, Reamer, all 
pipesmokers need one, regular 25c, 

5. Pipe Windshield, prevents fast-burn- 
ing and flying sparks, regular lic 

6. Oil Silk Pouch, regular 10c 

7. Jumbo, tapered pipe cleaners, reg. 1c 
8. Pipe Reamer, fits all pipes, reg. 10c 
9. Air-o-Grid, ends “wet heel,”” empties 
ashes with a flick, regular 1l0c. 

10. Pipe brush, regular 5c. 


OTHER SHAPES—No. 8& ILLUSTRATED 


SII SD 


Post Office, C.0.D. charges by enclos- 
Save 18c ing check, stamps, or $1 bill with order, 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you're not 100% delighted, post card 
brings full refund. You are sole judge, 
no red-tape. 


HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER, Ltd. 
191-FF Fourth Ave., New York 








Original POEMS — SONGS 
WANTED FOR PUBLICATION 


WESTMORE MUSIC CORP., Dept. 36-F, PORTLAND, ORE. 






Wepsid M.™. $1,174 for exceptional ‘cellar crop”’ 
SNOW-KING mushrooms! ig free picture book 
telis if your cellar, shed, barn suitable. We furnish 
materials, buy all crops. Write teday. Eat. 1808. 


United Co. 3848 Lincotn Av. Dept.390,Chicage 


Operate your own business. We 
start you witheut one penny invest- 
ment. Over 400% proft. New plan 
hire your own agents. Sell thru 
stores and direct. Getall the profit. 
Over 40 million waiting buyers. 


Postcard brings FREE OUTFIT, 


U. S. NAME PLATE CO., Box 769, Dept. 111, Chicago 
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A Crowded. Continent 


N ANY effort to understand the 
chaotic conditions existing in 
Europe at this time, it is necessary to 


“weigh a factor of first importance— 


the factor of population. 


Before the year 1800, the population 
of Europe was 200,000,000. After 1800, 
however, as public health improved, 


as great plagues vanished, the number 


of Europeans increased at an astonish- 
ingly rapid pace. By the time of the 
World war Europe’s population was 
480,000,000. Today, with European 
Russia included, it approximates 550,- 
000,000. Thus, Europe now seeks to 
support about 350,000,000 more human 
beings than it supported before 1800. 


These are figures of obviously great 
significance. In no small measure, they 
help explain why the whole continent 
of Europe seethes with revolutionary 
unrest. Before the World war, as the 
developing machine age created new 
industrial opportunities and as open 
areas of the earth received 1,000,000 
European immigrants each year, the 
continent did not feel crowded to the 
point of desperation. Without resort- 
ing to unusually strange policies, it 
was able to support its people. By 
and large, there were no great eco- 
nomic pressures driving Europeans to 
mutual bitterness and hate. 


But after the World war the picture 
changed. The terrible cost of that 
war, the billions and billions of dol- 
lars that were spent on destruction, 
produced economic havoc, produced 
an evil which lives on to this day. 
In addition, while the war threw all 
things out of joint, the developing ma- 
chine age stopped creating new op- 
portunities for the masses. In a sense, 
industrialization reached a saturation 
point and stayed there to perfect its 
techniques. All this, combined with 
the deep social unrest accompanying 
it and with a sharp decline in emigra- 
tion, led almost inevitably to political 
upheaval. A crowded continent, find- 
ing it more and more difficult to sup- 
port its people, turned to dictatorship, 
to the strange statecraft which today 
serves only to aggravate a condition 
that is little better than chaos. 


And so now it is essential to view 
that chaos in terms of population as 
well as in terms of such personalities 
as Hitler and such political philoso- 
phies as Communism and Fascism. The 
prospect is anything but reassuring. 
The present refugee problem, for ex- 
ample, would seem to be insoluble un- 
less the.democracies of the world unite 
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in some spectacular action to move 
whole masses of people to open and 
free areas. A Europe of 550,000,000 
human beings appears to be crowding 
itself into a new Dark Age. If 20th 
century civilization does not some- 
how prevent this, then 20th century 
civilization must pass into history as 
a giant spiritual failure. 


gq 
A Republican Choice 


HE late Messrs, Gilbert and Sulli- 

van may not have solved a very 
pressing present-day problem, but they 
at least put their finger on it when 
they wrote: 

Every little boy and girl 

Who’s born into this world alive 

Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 

For better or for worse, that seems 
to be the case not only of the 19th 
century Britain of which they wrote 
but of the United States today. The 
little liberals and the little conserva- 
tives all grow up to be big liberals and 
big conservatives, and then the trouble 
starts. 

Liberals and conservatives may both 
have genuine interest in social welfare 
and in the economic advancement of 
man, but the liberal may generally be 
said to be one who would push ahead 
with needed reforms. The conserva- 
tive may not be against the reforms 
but he is generally slower to express 
the need for them. When a conserva- 
tive is not only slow but definitely lag- 
ging, he begins to fall back into the 
reactionary class. 

On the basis of his record in public 
life, former Senator Daniel Hastings 
of Delaware could almost certainly be 
lumped with the reactionaries. For 
that reason, many Republicans were 
sorely disappointed last week when 
Hastings was made a member of the 
Republican executive committee while 
progressive, young Kenneth Simpson 
was rejected. 

The record of Hastings in the Sen- 
ate was definitely not a progressive 
one. Simpson, although he had no sen- 
atorial record behind him, through his 
works and words in New York County, 
showed himself to be among the for- 
ward-looking members of his party. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the fact that he was rejected for 
Hastings is that the “Old Guard” of 
the G. O. P. has not yet passed from 
the political scene. And that is bad 
not only for the Republican party but 
for the entire country. 

The victories of such men as Sal- 
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Pathfinder 
tonstall in Massachusetts, Vanderbi|: 
in Rhode Island, Stassen in Wisconsin. 
and the fine fight made by Dewey i; 
New York, should have indicated ¢. 
the “Old Guard” that a “New Guard’ 
was coming into being. Unfortunate 
ly, this was either not seen or com 
pletely ignored. 


However, additional chances fo: 
the Republican party to show that i: 
is not completely oblivious to the wish 
es of its rank and file lie immediate], 
ahead. Within less than a month, « 
new Congress will meet. With th 
additions to its ranks through th 
recent elections, the G. O. P. can mak: 
manifest in Congress the hope of al! 
Americans that it will contribute no 
small bit to good government. 
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Mr. Dunmeyer’s Error 

OR the most amazing man of the 

week we suggest Mr. William H 
Dunmeyer of Atlantic Beach, N. Y. 
Until recently Mr. Dunmeyer was pos! 
master of the third class post offic 
at Atlantic Beach. Then he was ar 
rested and charged with appropriat 
ing post office receipts to his ow: 
private use. 

It is likely that this is not the firs! 
ease of its kind. Postmasters un 
doubtedly have misappropriated funds 
before and have been tried and sen 
tenced for their acts. But in thos: 
cases wilful larceny was involved. In 
Mr. Dunmeyer’s case the amazing ex- 
planation was offered and accepted by 
the court that he was under the dis- 
tinct impression that the post office, 
receipts and all, was his own. 

The penalty for Mr. Dunmeyer’s mis 
understanding was a sentence of 366 
days in jail, with execution of the sen- 
tence suspended because the Federal 
judge thought he was too stupid to 
have realized his crime. 


In the sense that Mr. Dunmeyer 
should have known the function of a 
post office, one must agree with the 
judge’s dictum. But one can only 
admire the energy with which Mr. 
Dunmeyer set about his task. He 
moved the post office from the spot 
where it had always been to a better 
location; he supplied his own money 
for a new paint job and decorations: 
he urged people to write more letters 
and so increased stamp sales. In short, 
the zealous Mr. Dunmeyer was the 
very embodiment of the successful 
businessman, the man who would get 
ahead in the world. 

However, Mr. Dunmeyer did make 
the error of confusing private with 
public business. And that makes him 
probably the first American to get 
crushed between the national go-get- 
ting philosophy, on the one hand, and 
a hazy idea of the actual extent of so- 
cial security on the other. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





N OUR spare time, there are few 
things we enjoy more than reading 
civil service statistics. Last week, 
curled up over a copy of the “Semi- 
\nnual Personnel Statistical Report,” 
ve noted with a cry of surprise that, 
whereas the Post Office Department 
rejoices in 285,715 employees, the U. S. 
Railroad Administration has only one. 
[he Congressional Directory told us 
that the Railroad Administration was 
body created in 1920, and gave a tele- 
phone number: NAtional 7940. We 
illed it. A horrible grinding noise 
sued from the receiver and Informa- 
on told us hollowly that the num- 
er was vacant. We called the Rail- 
id Retirement Board, which re- 
erred us to the Treasury. 
\t the Treasury, a guarded voice 
ked: “Whom do-you want at the 
Railroad Administration?” “The em- 
ployee,” we said simply. There was 

long, whispered consultation at the 
ther end of the wire. “We are sor- 

’ said the voice guardedly, “but the 
‘ailroad Administration is in liquida- 
on, its employee is a man who keeps 
he files, and we cannot tell you any- 
ing about him. Write us a letter.” 
[he receiver clicked. 

This is all we know about the sole 
nployee of the Railroad Administra- 
ion. He is a man, he keeps files, he 
orks somewhere in the District of 

Columbia. We like to think he wears 
iron mask. 

¥ a moment when he was not rais- 

l ing the tariff, enlarging the navy, 
calling the first Pan American Con- 

President Benjamin Harrison 

1889-93) had the White House fitted 
ith its first electric-light buttons. It 

is the greatest innovation since 
President Hayes had installed bath- 

oms. Servants wept and prayed. A 

w quit their jobs, protesting that one 

ich of the little magic knob would 

an instant death by electrocution. 

Today intrepid White House cooks 

nipulate electric food choppers, 

at grinders, batter mixers, waffle 

ons, stock kettles, dish washers, a 

-gallon ice-cream storage box and 
umerous electric ranges and frigid- 
res. They chop and knead on sur- 
ices of stainless steel in a three-room 
basement kitchen floored in tiles and 
valled in Carrara glass. When food 

prepared, it rises by dumb-waiter 
‘rom the kitchen to the main floor. 

Mrs, Taft appointed the first house- 
keeper. Mrs. Roosevelt brought her 

own—brisk, gray-haired Mrs. Henry 
I’. Nesbitt of Hyde Park, N. Y. Mrs. 
Nesbitt first met Mrs. Roosevelt when 
both were members of the Hyde Park 
League of Women Voters. The League 
had a sale, and Mrs. Nesbitt made 
wholewheat bread. Mrs. Roosevelt 
liked it, asked for more, and later 
ordered some of Mrs. Nesbitt’s prize 
cakes. In 1933 the Roosevelts asked 
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Nesbitt Likes the Activity 


Mrs. 


the Nesbitts to come along te Wash- 
ington. Since her husband died last 
January, Mrs. Nesbitt has been White 
House accountant as well as house- 
keeper. 


AST week the White House back- 
stairs machinery geared smoothly 
into high for the year’s busiest sea- 
son: the Christmas and January social 
whirl. Running the nation’s first 
household has become a highly com- 
plex job since the days when the first 
President Harrison, in 1841, used to go 
to market with a basket on his arm. 
Mrs. Nesbitt’s day begins at eight 
a. m., when she reads mail and opens 
parcels. First thing after breakfast 
she consults Mrs. Roosevelt on the 
day’s menus and finds out how many 
there will be for dinner. There are 
frequently as many as 100, and Mrs. 
Nesbitt is used to providing for last- 
minute company. 

Fortunately for her peace of mind, 
the White House is well stocked. There 
is a ham room, a wine vault, and spe- 
cial refrigerators for meat, fish, and 
cheese.- (The President is very fond 
of cheese, which he prefers to a sweet 
dessert.) State dinners have been re- 
duced from their former eight courses 
to six. After dinner the gentlemen toy 
with cigars and coffee, then join the 
ladies in the Red Room. 

Besides supervising state dinners, 
Mrs. Nesbitt superintends house-clean- 
ing. Before every social season the 
oak panels in the state dining-room 
are waxed, woodwork washed, and 
every crystal in the East Room chan- 
deliers is separately polished. The 
White House is easier to keep in order 
since it was air-conditioned. 

Mrs. Nesbitt prefers her Connecticut 
Avenue apartment to the cedar-fitted 
room set aside for the White House- 
keeper. In the evening she listens to 
the radio and does petit-point embroi- 
dery. She likes her job because “there 
is always plenty of activity.” 








SAFE 


ano souno LOW PRICE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


ON EASY PAYMENTS 


@ You CAN save money safely on your automo- 
bile insurance ...IF you buy from ALLSTATE. 

ALLSTATE not only charges you little. .. on 
top of that we are glad, if you want to handle it 
that way, to let you pay on easy installments. 

Nobody anywhere can give you sounder in- 
surance. Under the terms and conditions of 
your policy, we settle promptly ...no hem- 
ming or hawing. Our representatives are every- 
where. Report your loss ...a quick check-up 
and you can rest assured that your interests are 
fully protected. 


ALLSTATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED BY SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


TO SAVE YOU MONEY 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY, Home Office 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. Please send me 








rates and information regarding Automobile Insurance. (mac) 
Name 
Residence 
Address_ 
Post Office 
County ee 
Make of Type of 
Car__ Le 

Yeor of 
Model Ol 

Name, number or series 

Cor Purchased 
Cost Me New or Used 


My Present Insurance Expires 


Participating policies written at standard rates in Louisiana, Mew 
Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Texas and Virginie 








PEN-PENCIL SET 


GIVEN AWAY 


Pearl finish, 14 id plated point, guaranteed 1 year. 
GIVEN for seljing 4 boxes ROSEBUD Salve at 25 cents 
Order 4 boxes. SEND NO MONEY. 






each. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 9 $Woodsboro, Maryland 


on your 


g 
All subscriptions for ONE FULL YEAR 
a 

CLUB NO. 12 CLUB NO, 16 

McCall’s Mag. $] 60 Motion Picture 160 
Household Mag. Magazine 
Woman's World Pictorial Review 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues | PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3—You Save $1.40 | Value $3—You Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 17 CLUB NO. 23 


Pictorial Review $ 60 Better Homes & $ 00 
McCall's Mag. Gardens 


McCall's Mag. 
Picterial Review 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $4—You Save $2.00 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3—You Save $1.40 


CLUB NO. 24 

elute ee $ CLUB NO. 25 

“ Cou —- 00 Pictorial Review 
—— nid 2 Woman’s World $200 
Household Mag. Household Mag. 
Good Stories McCall’s Mag. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues | PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4—You Save $2 Value $4—You Save $2 


if the magazines you want are 
not li write us for prices. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me all 
the magazines in Chib No. 
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Thurman Arnold 


ERHAPS Thurman Arnold once 

wanted to be a doctor. His books 
are full of medical similes; he likes to 
think of himself as a diagnostician. 
In looking over American business 
with a clinical eye, he finds that Uncle 
Sam is stiff in the prices. 

Fairly often, prices which do not 
come down or go up with other busi- 
ness fluctuations are a symptom of 
monopoly. Since last March, when 
President Roosevelt appointed him As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Arnojd has been en- 
gaged in active diagnoses. 

He has found unbending prices or 
other symptoms of monopoly in the 
oil industry, in the sale of automobiles 
on credit, in thes showing of motion 
pictures, in the sacrosanct American 
Medical Association and in the dis- 
tribution of milk in Chicago. With 
final verdicts yet to be rendered, he 
has presented formal charges against 
more than 40 companies and associa- 
tions, and against hundreds of indi- 
viduals —inciuding Charlie Chaplin 
and Edsel Ford—in these businesses 
and professions. 

Last week, the biggest monopoly in- 
quiry in a quarter of a century began 
in Washington. After five months of 
preparation, the President’s 12-man 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee started hearings on American 
business methods. As the representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice, 
Arnold was expected to be one of the 
Committee’s key members. 

Businessmen who have met him have 
found the Assistant Attorney General 
reasonable and persuasive. Business- 
men who know him only by reputa- 
tion are apt to think of him as a com- 
bination of Simon Legree and circus 
clown, Heavy-set, mustached and 
harsh of voice, Arnold could play the 
part of Legree well. But more than 
one writer has accorded him the title: 
“America’s foremost kidder.” 

When the New Deal came to Wash- 
ington in 1933, Arnold was midway 
through his third year as a law pro- 
fessor at Yale University, in New 
Haven, Conn. To explain the work- 
ings of jurisprudence, Arnold drew a 
horse on a blackboard, then spoke 
interminably of the similarity between 
the animal and American law. Baffled 
students called his course “The Cave 
of the Winds.” 

While Arnold talked over the heads 
of lawyers-to-be, his ideas and capa- 
bilities attracted attention elsewhere. 
In 1933, he spent a summer on the legal 
staff of AAA. Two years later, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace sent him 
on a three-month trip to the Philip- 


_ pines to help Governor-General Frank 


Murphy with the legal tangles involv- 
ed in the islands’ export of sugar to 
the United States. Soon after, he be- 


sy 
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Arnold Leads a Model Capitalistic Life 


came a trial examiner for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Arnold thus established or renewed 
friendships with prominent New Deal- 
ers like Jerome Frank, AAA general 
counsel; Presidential adviser Thomas 
Corcoran: 2.d SEC Chairman Doug- 
las, himseif u one-time Yale law pro- 
fessor. In 1937, Arnold took leave of 
absence from Yale and moved to 
Washington as a special assistant in 
the Department of Justice. 


HE new man’s treatment of tradi- 

tional ideas caused casual ac- 
quaintances in the department to call 
him “that screwball.” But when Arnold 
was nominated to succeed Robert H. 
Jackson as the’ nation’s top trust- 
buster, Attorney General Cummings 
referred to him with obviously fond 
esteem as “my very dear friend.” 

Only bar to Arnold’s quick confirma- 
tion by the Senate was his third book, 
The Folklore of Cap.talism, published 
in 1937. It proclaimed that “the only 
true faith is capitalism,” but poked 
impudent fun at the economic system 
and the law which protects it. 

An outspoken supporter of the Pres- 
ident’s plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court, Arnold wrote that the courts 
were far from infallible—that if oc- 
casion arose, they would declare web- 
footed animals to be horses, horses to 
be ducks.. To Senators suspicious of 
his political beliefs, Arnold protested 
that he was like a man who had writ- 
ten a book about dental diseases, then 
had been accused of disliking teeth. 

Now safely confirmed, the Assistant 
Attorney General leads a model capi- 
talistic existence. He is an Episcopal- 
ian and a Democrat of long standing. 
Mrs. Arnold, once Frances Longan 
of Sedalia, Mo., is an accomplished 
hostess, and the Arnolds faithfully go 
the social rounds in Washington. The 
couple’s two sons are both in their 
‘teens; 19-year-old Thurman Wesley, 
Jr., is a sophomore at Yale; 16-year-old 


Pathfinder 


George is at Hotchkiss Preparator, 
School in Lakeville, Conn. 

Currently, Arnold is experimenting 
with life as a country gentleman, Th: 
Arnolds rent a rambling frame hous 
near Fairfax, Va., across the Potoma 
from Washington; this gives them 
chance to walk in the country, whic! 
they both like. A Negro couple on th, 


-place tends chickens and a cow whic! 


Arnold affectionately calls “Angel.” 

At 47, Arnold is one year young: 
than the Sherman Anti-trust Act, firs 
of many anti-monopoly statutes whic! 
it is his duty to enforce. He was bo: 
into an atmosphere of law, his fath« 
Constantine Arnold, being a prospe: 
ous lawyer in Laramie, Wyo. As soo 
as Thurman was graduated fro 
Princeton in 1911, he entered Harvar: 
Law School. 


DMITTED to the Illinois bar 

1914, Arnold practiced in Chicag 
until the United States declared wa: 
on Germany, when he went to Franc: 
to serve as a first lieutenant of field 
artillery. 

Back in Laramie, Arnold began law 
practice again, and amused himse!! 
with politics. During his single ter: 
in 1921, he was the only Democrati: 
member of the Wyoming House of 
Representatives. Unabashed, he re 
peatedly nominated himself for stat: 
offices, then gave long speeches sec- 
onding his nomination. Chuckling, 
Laramie elected him its mayor for 4 
two-year term beginning in 1923, 

In 1921, Arnold had entered his rex! 
profession, becoming a Taw lecturer ai 
the University of Wyoming. Six years 
later, he was called to Morgantown to 
succeed Warren Madden, now chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board, as Dean of the Law School of 
the University of West Virginia. Stil! 
unorthodox, he astonished West Vir- 
ginians by walking in solemn gradua- 
tion processions as if he were hurdling 
a fence at each step. When he was of 
fered jobs at Harvard and Yale in 1930, 
he leaped at the chance to go north. 

After 17 years of-teaching, Arnold 
is a dyed-in-the-wool college profes 
sor; his friends say he will go back to 
Yale as soon as he can. In the mean- 
time, he has unfinished work. 

Uppermost in his mind is th 
thought that the anti-trust laws hav: 
never been enforced adequately. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s anti-trust staf! 
consisted only of five lawyers and fou 
stenographers. Arnold wants his own 
staff of 97 increased by 150. 

No enemy of bigness for its own 
sake, Arnold points out that small 
businesses may exercise unhealthy 
monopolies. Big or little, he says. 
monopolies are undemocratic because 
they have the private power to fix 
prices without regard to competition. 

Like many businessmen, Arnold 
hopes that the work of the Temporary) 
National Economic Committee will 
sharply define government policy in 
regard to the regulation of business. 
That there should be some degree of 
supervision, he has no-doubt, because 
“in a fight without a referee, a man 
with brass knuckles will win.” 
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NAMES 


“With the full approval of the Brit- 
ish cabinet,” which he quit because he 
disapproved of its foreign policy, Cap- 
tain ANTHONY EDEN, former For- 
eign Secretary of Great Britain, sailed 
last week for the United States, prin- 

ipally to address the National Asso- 
iation of Manufacturers in New York 


City. 











* * * 


\ change in schedule was announced 
by 56-year-old ARTHUR “TURKEY” 
;-EHRKE, who for 26 years has dodg- 
ed winter by going to bed at the end 
of the baseball season and staying 
there until spring. Now the Water- 
town, Wis., tavern-keeper will switch 
is hibernation period from winter to 
ummer; After trying out the new 
vstem with 10-day siestas last sum- 

er, he told friends: “I’m feeling like 
» peacock.” 


* * * 


Returning to the United States after 
six-month absence, 


MARLENE DIE- 





Varlene Returned to Become an American 


(RICH, German-born film star, was 
idy to become an American citizen 
receiving her final papers, the first 
which were filed five years ago. 
ie said her 13-year-old daughter, 

laria, now in school in Switzerland. 
is “erazy to become an American. 
I ask her to eat something she does- 


like, she will do it if I explain 
it it is American.” 
\fter defying doctors’ orders for 


cht months, ADOLF HITLER finally 
ive in and donned glasses for read- 
ig and writing. The 49-year-old Ger- 
an dictator was temporarily blinded 
y gas during the World war. Pic- 
ired at work in a recent news reel, 
ie Fuehrer was shown wearing his 
ew spectacles, but snatched them olf 
few seconds after the film began. 
- . 


. 


Because he chose as his assistant in 


the New York City chamberlain’s of- 


ce Hiram C. Connor, Assistant Secre- 


lary of State A. A. BERLE, JR., will 


have to pay back to the city $70,000 
which Connor stole, a Manhattan court 
ruled. The court explained that Berle, 
when chamberlain, had made himself 
personally responsible by boosting 
Connor from his job as a $40-a-week 
clerk to a position of trust. Berle, 
who resigned from the New York post 
to go to Washington, has already re- 
paid $18,000 of the total embezzled. 

In a padded cell in Sing Sing Peni- 
tentiary, N. Y.. ROBERT IRWIN began 
to serve a sentence of 139 years after 
confessing the triple slaying of Veron- 
ica Gedeon, artist’s model, her mother 
and a boarder in the Gedeon home in 
New York City last year. Under ob- 
servation to determine his sanity, Ir- 
win declared: “I am perfectly satis- 
fied; I am perfectly happy.” 


In Columbus, O., this month, novelist 
SINCLAIR LEWIS will act in his 
own play: “Angela is 22.” As a pre- 
liminary, in New York he joined the 
Actors’ Equity Association, an A. F. of 
L. union, thereby guaranteeing himself 
a Salary of not less than $40 a week. 
As a reward, he was roundly kissed 





International 


Lenis: “Why Didn’t I Join Before?” 


by his Equity sponsor, actress HELEN 
HAYES. He wondered: “I didn’t know 
Actors’ Equity was like this. Why 
didn’t I join before?” 


* - . 


Their neighbors in Tampa, Fla., filed 
suit there against the FLYING ZAC- 
CHINIS, circus performers who shoot 
each other from-a cannon. The suil 
asked that the group be restrained 
from alleged breaches of the peace. 
Among the charges were: (1) the Zac- 
chinis keep an aviary of rare and 
noisy birds; (2) they maintain a num- 
ber of outdoor trapezes; (3) “they 
shoot their cannon . .. with loud re- 
port, both on Sundays and week days, 
the same being very disturbing.” 

Motoring through New Jersey, Gov- 
ernor A. HARRY MOORE passed by a 
crew of WPA workers. All save one 
came to attention and saluted as the 
chief executive’s auto rolled by. The 
shirker simply sang out: “Hello, Har- 
ry! How the hell are you?” 


2 Then that sticky, 
| 





, 
Here’s Why 
You Cough... 

WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm 


This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughatl 


Pertussin stimulates the glands in your throat and 


windpipe to pour out their natural moisture. 


irritating phlegm is loosened, and 


easily “‘raised”’ and expelled. 


3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin Moist-Throat’’ Method. 


QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 



















-PERTUSSIN. 


“PRESCRIBED BY MANY DOCTORS FOR 30 YEARS. 





STUDY AT HOME 


Legally trained men win high- 
er positions and bigger suc- 
cess in business and public 
life. Greater ee now than 
ever before. corporations are 
headed by men with legal training. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Money 
Ye guide you step by step. You 7 fralp at 

ring spare time. Degree of Li fy > 
aduates in every section of the 0: 5. 
| all text material, including 14-volume Law Library. Low coat, eas 
terms. Get our valuable 45-page ‘Law Training Jot Leadership ‘and 
*Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them N 


LaSalle Extension University, Dov. 32393- L Chicage 
nce instit 


DEFROSTS WINDSHIELDS 
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_ New !-Sells Like| Wild 


cl off Frost, Mist, SI " 
Ice NEW WAY. Beif- Toading” 
lutely no 


—noe -_A 
—no tubes; no installa 4 ° Saves bat bi 
auto pocket. Sven = come 
pot ses < glass. Works instantan 
iced. Autoists wild abont Pie ae ee Ww 
ERY WHE ° Sectors cleaning up 
es sent on celal te fre to 
SAMPLE “OFFER f= locality who Foe y fret person ta “ct 


se. Be MT m4 Ter TODA 
KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. 340 Bar St. Akron, Ohio 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to be an e t Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good job. e cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO- DIESEL ‘SCHOOL, Dept. 57.Nashvil 57 Nashville, Tenn. 





















TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 


National company needs more men at once te 

make regular calle on loca! routes. No exper 
ence needed. Operate on our cap- 
ital. § give producers brand-new 
Ford cars as bonus. Rush name 
on posteard for FREE Facts. 

ALBERT MILLS 
6644 Monmouth. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


iFiGend Yow 
HIS FINE SUIT— 


Will You Wear it and Show It to Friends? 
| Ayer Atay sil wool a i i ae ee 


tise my famous U —and take orders. You 
make Op to $12.00 In cden My ii a ove 
quality © woolens, al! AU <A val —~ ro 


| sar ate Si Scriipiecar cit 


All This for*2 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 23 $4.00 Value ONLY 
McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
Better Homes & Gardens 
PATHFINDER 
Each magazine for one full year. This low price 
cannot be continued very long, so you better canes 
in your order NOW. Ne change or substit 
permitted. Magazines MUST go to one address. 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WOMEN IN 


Pan American Delegates 


Women looked with particular in- 
terest toward the opening this week 
of.the most momentous Pan American 
conference ever held (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 3). Around conference tables in 
the 300-year-old city of Lima, Peru, 
two women rubbed elbows with dis- 
tinguished men of two continents, The 
two were full-fledged members of the 
U. S. delegation of twelve. 


One, Mrs. Burton W. (Elise F.) Mus- 
ser, of Salt Lake City, is an experienc- 
ed observer of South American affairs. 
The other, Kathryn Lewis, is a camera- 
shy, 26-year-old miss who probably 
knows more than any other woman 
about the inside story of U. S. labor 
problems—she is the daughter and 
executive assistant of John L, Lewis, 
C, Ll, O. chieftain. 

Of the two, Kathryn Lewis attract- 
ed the most attention, chiefly because 


Kathryn Lewis Resembles Her Father 


her appointment to such an important 
post was a surprise. Aside from her 
relation to the labor leader, whom she 
resembles in both facial contours and 
physique, she is noted for intelligence 
and enormous tact. For three years, 
as her father’s confidential secretary, 
she has reportedly been one of his best 
advisers, but she has avoided the pub- 
licity that always follows him. A 
pleasant-faced girl with brown hair 
and blue eyes, she uses no make-up 
and dresses conservatively. Her chief 
interest is economics, which she has 
read assiduously ever since quitting 
Bryn Mawr college after’studying there 
for two years, 

Unlike Kathryn Lewis, Mrs. Musser, 
wife of an attorney, has been much in 
the limelight ever since 1922, when she 
decided the only way women could 


- obtain needed social reforms was to 


enter politics. She joined the Demo- 
cratic party and became state chair- 
man in charge of women’s activities in 
Utah, In 1933, she was unexpectedly 


THE NEWS 


elected to the state senate for four 
years, 


In 1936, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mrs. Musser as the only wom- 
an delegate to the Inter-American con- 
fefence at Buenos Aires. This assign- 
ment was her introduction to South 
America. Last year, while leading a 
“flying caravan” of women pacifists on 
tour of South America, she found that 
women held a number of important 
positions there, but that onl¥ 7 coun- 
tries gave them the vote. She now ar- 
dently advocates woman suffrage for 
Latin America, 

Next to women, foreign language 
groups in the U. S. interest Mrs. Musser 
most. She was born of American par- 
ents in Neuchatel, Switzerland, where 
everyone is tri-lingual. She can speak 
French, Italian, Spanish and German 
in addition to English. She has been 
particularly sympathetic toward those 
who have language difficulties, 


International 


Language Is Mrs. Musser’s Forte 


A quiet but effective speaker, 53- 
vear-old Mrs. Musser is slight, dark- 
eyed and active. Her pet hobbies are 
early-morning gardening and motor- 
ing with her law-student son. 

—_—_—_—_—ea oe 


Briefs 


@ Women use 1,400 different shades 
of powder, rouge, lipsticks, eye shad- 
ows, etc., the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has discovered in preparing 
to enforce the cosmetics section of the 
new Food and Drug law. The law 
goes into effect next June. 


G A special exhibit of delicate 
handiwork by blind crocheters was a 
feature of the National Crochet Con- 
test Show just staged in Manhattan. 
The women were taught by blind in- 
structors and Braille texts. Not blind, 
however, was the champion crocheter, 
Mrs. T. L. Nightingale, 60-year-old 
California housewife. 


@ The New York Bureau of Motor 


Pathfinder 


Vehicles reported fast week that wom- 
en seemed to be better drivers than 
men. A recent survey showed that 
women made up less than 2 per cent 
of drivers who killed pedestrians and 
only 4.1 per cent of those involved in 
non-fatal pedestrian mishaps. But 
men could aptly point out that women 
constitute only 14.3 per cent of all the 
drivers in the state. 


@ Septuagenarian Daisy Bates, a re- 
markable Englishwoman, has _ jus! 
written a book, The Passing of the 
Aborigines, about her life for 40 years 
among Australia’s cannibalistic na- 
tives. Her record includes: stoppin: 
a savage war by waving her umbrella: 
learning 188 primitive languages; and 
putting an end to cannibalism by res- 
cuing the natives’ lost hunting grounds 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 


<Low F Gay me down to sleep, 
ae T pean, thee Lord, my, soul to 
woo keep, chaz 
2 Ft Fatoutd die betore F wake, 
a I pray, thee Lord, muy, soul ta 
é ez take Lo 

| HT styould live tor other days, 
J peau, thee Lord, to quide my, é 
wars. pe 


A 
Jo é. EE 5 WED. 


NEW “GIFT TIPS”! 

6160—‘‘Samplers’’ lettered with well-known prayers 
are cherished for wall decoration. This design, suit- 
able for a child’s room, features cross stitch and 
other simple embroidery. 

6168—Crocheted pillows and chair protectors are 
smartest when matching. Here the motif with its 
Old-Fashioned Lady, is in key with the vogue for 
romantic, ‘‘period’’ designs. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


“Cilms for Democracy” 


Because the motion picture indystry 
seeks to have its movies attract the 
largest possible audiences, it steers 
clear of all controversial subjects. 
While pleasing to some groups, this 
refusal of Hollywood to face the prob- 
iems of modern society has long irked 
those who view the screen as a pow- 
erful medium for mass education. 

Accordingly, for those who find 
Hollywood seriously deficient as an 
educator, there was welcome news 
last week in the announcement that a 
group of 200 prominent sponsors had 
taken action to make the motion pic- 
ture a more vital force in American 
life. The action was formation of 
a non-profit movie-producing organi- 
zation called Films for Democracy. 

In its statement of purposes, Films 
for Democracy said it would produce 
movies covering such subjects as un- 
employment, Fascism and racial in- 
tolerance, emphasizing the need for 
understanding sectional differences 

nd for appreciating the foreign cul- 
tures that combine to make up America. 

The new organization further re- 
vealed that its pictures would utilize 
all the tricks of Hollywood entertain- 
nent in order to avoid dullness. To 
this end, it will have the cooperation 
of several social-minded directors, 
writers and actors. It expects to be 
ible to produce for $100,000 pictures 
that would cost regular Hollywood 
producers at least $500,000. 

Films for Democracy had hardly an- 
ounced these plans when opposition 
rose. A front-page editorial. in the 
Motion Picture Daily said: 

. » emphatic protest is raised 
against the attempt to pervert the en- 
tertainment screen frem its avowed 
purpose of entertainment and into the 
devious channels of social, political 
and economic propaganda .. . Every 
propagandist, Left, Right or Center, 
should be given clearly to understand 
that it will be agreeable to the motion 
picture industry to have him hire a 
hall and leave the entertainment 
screen alone .. .” 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Cowboy and the Lady (United 
\rtists): Samuel Goldwyn was at 
work on this gilded comedy for many 

onths. It is too bad no one on the 
lot noticed it wasn’t turning out so 

ell. To its credit, however, it has 
Gary Cooper, as a cowboy turned ro- 
deo performer, and Merle Oberon, as 
the dizzy heiress who masquerades as 
her maid and marries him. Patsy 
Kelly and Mabel Todd are the servant- 
girl sweethearts of cowboys Walter 
Brennan and Fuzzy Knight. But the 
Story, though mildly amusing, is loose- 
ly constructed and fails to live up to 
the promise of early scenes. Goldwyn 
has given it his usual showy touch 
and the photography is good, but 




















Gary Cooper: A Rodeo Cowboy 


there’s not a great deal otherwise. De- 
spite the western title, most of the 
action occurs at Palm Beach. 

* 7 * 

Out West with the Hardys (M-G-M): 
Aside from the change of locale, this 
latest in the Hardy series is very 
similar to its predecessors. From the 
wise Judge (Lewis Stone) and sweet 
mother (Fay Holden) to love-sick sis- 
ter (Cecilia Parker) and bumptious 
brother (Mickey Rooney), the family 
characters remain the same, as any 
family’s would. On an Arizona ranch, 
Mickey is jolted out of his athletic con- 
ceit in contests with a little tomboy 
(Virginia Wiedler); Cecilia loses her 
desire to marry the ranch foreman 
after a brief trial at keeping house for 
him; and the Judge saves the family’s 
hosts (Nana Bryant and Ralph Mor- 
gan) from losing their property to a 
villainous neighbor. Although the 
film is above-average entertainment, it 
shows an annoying tendency to ex- 
ploit all the situations in which the 
Hardys have won past approval. Risk- 
ing charges of heresy, it is necessary 
to report that Mickey Rooney’s boasts 
and tears are becoming somewhat 
tiresome, 


Peck’s Bad Boy with the Circus 
(RKO): Children will probably like 
this mild adventure because it devotes 
many scenes to circus acts, animals 
and people. Adults, however, will 
fidget over paper-thin plot, hammy act- 
ing and colorless dialogue. Tommy 
Kelly, who was “Tom Sawyer,” is the 
bad boy of the piece. 


. . * 


Sixty Glorious Years (RKO): For 
anybody who saw Anna Neagle and 
Anton Walbrook last year in “Victoria, 
the Great,” there is little reason to see 
this picture. It is the same story, 
treated in more spectacular but less 
human detail. Filmed against a back- 
ground of real royal castles and trap- 
pings, it has the stamp of authenticity 
and the approval of the British gov- 
ernment for its adulatory portrayal of 
the remarkable queen. Miss Neagle 
and Walbrook have the same parts as 
in “Victoria,” but even their excellent 
acting can’t freshen a twice-told tale. 
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Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you have 
tried for your common cough, chest cold, 
or bronchial irritation, you may get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel germ- 
laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
‘satisfied with the benefits obtained. Creo- 
mulsion is one word, ask for it plainly, 
see that the name on the bottle is Creo- 
mulsion, and you'll get the genuine prod- 
uct and the relief you want. (Adv.) 


have failed, 


“A Twentieth Century Man’s Faith in God” 


By Rev. George R. Dodson 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 
Box 41-PE, Milton, Mase. 


SSS 
LOVERS 10.0026 2 

finest records in 

the world on sale at 50c Tbe per 

spoons (vaipe % oO ane $2). Sym- 

Pp en, amber asic, Ope » te. 

of Bach, Beet ven, Brahmo, Mosart, 

Wagner, etc ail orders. Catalog. 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc., 18E. 48th Street, New York 
AFFLICTED tiscases: 

DISEASES? 
Russell's Black Gold Ointment has brought amazing re- 
sults in many most severe cases of BCZEMA, PSORIA- 
SIS, ATHLETE’S FOOT, and other painful skin dis- 
turbances. Mrs. L: “Our son’s was a raw mass of 


crusted sores—after using 3 jars his entire body has 
become clear.’ FULL §2 size, $1.00; limited offer, 


MORTON DIST. CO., Box P, SEDALIA, MO. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Motion Picture Mag. lyr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Ameriean Poultry Jnl. -—Parent’s Magazine, 
yrs. mos. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Scereen Book, 1 yr. 
6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Household Mag. 2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—Love & Romance,! yr. —True Romances, } yr. 
—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 4 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


— — —MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY- —- — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me PATH- 
FINDER and the . magazines checked above. 


Name 


Address 
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SCHOOLS 


Drama at Dartmouth 


At most American colleges, dramatics 
is a sideline, restricted to one or two 
general courses and a few plays 
amateurishly staged by undergrad- 
uates. No school] has yet conducted a 
national drama festival of the kind so 
popular in Europe. 

Last week, plans were under way to 
fill this lack. In the summer of 1940, 
a Drama Festival will be staged high 
in the mountains of New Hampshire 
by Dartmouth College and the Drama- 
tists Guild, an organization of play- 
wrights, actors and producers. From 
that time on, Dartmouth plans to play 
host at a “yearly exhibition of the best 
in the theater.” 

Included in the program already 
shaping up last week were the bring- 
ing to Dartmouth of successful Broad- 
way plays and the production of new 
works, principally those of young 
American playwrights. 

Germ of the festival plan was Dart- 
mouth’s decision to build on its campus 
in Hanover, N. H., a million-dollar 
theater to be named Webster Hall 
after Daniel Webster, the school’s most 
famous graduate. Here, in two sepa- 
rate theaters, will be ample room for 
the most ambitious plays. 


Program at C. U. 


Supreme head of 50-year-old Catho- 
lic University at Washington, D. C., is 
Pope Pius XI. Financially supported 
by gifts and an annual collection or- 
dered by the Vatican, it is governed by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States through a board of 
trustees and a rector. 

The sole pontifical university in 
America, C. U. has an enrollment of 
only 2,000 students and a faculty of 
only 200 teachers, but it is the fountain- 
head of all Catholic educational activi- 
ties in the nation. As such, one of its 
chief functions is to outline the course 
of study in all Catholic schools. Last 
week, in keeping with this policy, it 
was developing a new program to 
broaden the study of democracy. 

Behind the new program was a fear 
of totalitarian doctrines as expressed 
in Germany, Italy and Russia. In a 
pontifical letter to the nation’s Catho- 
lic episcopate, holding its annual meet- 
ing at the university in connection 
with the university’s golden jubilee 
Jast October, Pope Pius expressed 
alarm over the “revolutionary condi- 
tions prevailing in most countries” and 
instructed the university to “evolve a 
constructive program of social action.” 
He said special attention should be 
paid to the study of civics, sociology 
and economics. 

Responding to this call “to the de- 
fense of our democratic government,” 
the Catholic hierarchy last fortnight 
issued an important pastoral letter, 
composed by Denis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, sign- 








International 


Dougherty Wrote an Important Letter 


ed by all othef Archbishops and 
Bishops in America, and addressed to 
all American Catholics. Expressing 
“serious alarm” over “the spread of 
subversive teaching” in this country, 
the letter announced that Catholic Uni- 
versity would immediately outline an 
educational program designed to in- 
doctrinate Catholic students with dem- 
ocratic principles, 

To this end, university officials last 
week were working on “a more com- 
prehensive series of graded texts for 
all educational levels.” Stressing 
civics, economics and sociology—ac- 
cording to the Pope’s desire—these 
texts will give a “precise definition 

. » both of democracy ... and of 
the rights and duties of citizens in a 
representative republic.” When com- 
pleted, probably next fall, the program 
will be applied to approximately 
3,000,000 students in 10,409 Catholic 
schools.+ 

in 


Briefs 


@ The bane of all Latin teachers is 
the “trot” or “pony,” a line-by-line 
translation of standard classics which 
the schoolboy may use to prepare his 
daily lesson without bothering over 
vocabulary or syntax. Last week word 
came to America that Italy’s Fascist 
government had solved the problem 
for that nation’s pedagogues by out- 
lawing the “trot’’ because “‘the Fascist 
style requires the accomplishment of 
a task by perseverance and hard 
work.” 


q “The popular conception of a fra- 
ternity man as one who bears a varsity 
letter on his chest, a pint of rye in his 
hip pocket and a cynical sneer on his 
face” is a myth, Francis Pray of Massa- 
chusetts State College told the Nation- 
al Inter-fraternity Conference in New 
York City last fortnight. The fact is, 
he said, that fraternity men all over 
the country average far higher in 
scholarship than non-members, 


+t The total number of Catholic Schools in See Cait. 


ed States is made up of 8,028 grade schools, 1,3 —_ 
schools, 193 colleges for men, 676 es 
(includt colleges for women) ‘ 
The num of teachers, th obit and , in 
Catholic elementary schools is 00; the n r of 
teachers in the higher Ca Catholic tastifutions is ,000. 





Pathfinder 


REFUGEES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


homeland by the Bolshevist revolu 
tion. The tremendous task of settlin: 
a majority of these wanderers wa 

placed by the League of Nations in th 

capable hands of the late Dr. Fridtjo 
Nansen, a Norwegian, Under his di 
rection, no less than 400,000 Russia: 
emigres were placed in France alon 

135,000 went all the way to China: 
75,000 found haven in Germany; ani 
other great numbers seeped into oth« 

European refuges and into Sout! 
America, 

It was Nansen, too, who manage: 
the other great post-war refugee task 
the almost superhuman removal of 01 
and a half million Greeks from Tu: 
key back to their native country) 
Using an international loan of 50 mi! 
lion dollars, the Nansen Internationa! 
Office for Refugees was able to plac: 
600,000 Greeks in specially built urban 
settlements; to create 1,500 farmins 
villages for another 600,000 peasants 
and to make room for the remainde: 
by shipping 375,000 Moslems fro: 
Greece back into Turkey. With thes 
two colossal jobs completed, the Na: 
sen office saw its work ended and de- 
‘tided to dissolve at the end of t! 
present year. 

Meanwhile, however, the acute ne 
refugee problem has arisen in Ge: 
many. Last March, after the swallow- 
ing up of Austria, and when Rebel vic- 
tories seemed about to loose a flood o 
Spanish refugees, America’s Secretar, 
of State Cordell Hull invited 33 na- 
tions to an international conclave in 
Evian, France, to plan a permanent 
refugee organization. Upshot of the 
Evian conference,—originally the ide: 
of President Roosevelt—was the 31 
government committee which now 
seems the refugee’s brightest hope. 

Headed by England’s conservativ: 
Lord Winterton, the committee in- 
cludes all but two of the countries in 
vited by Hull to Evian. Italy and th: 
Union of South Africa declined places 
For the United States, the spokesman 
is heavy-jawed, 64-year-old Myro: 
Taylor, one time steel magnate who 
presided at Evian last summer ani 
who last week was on his way to Lon 
don to attend the next session. Stil! 
another American, 70-year-old Georg: 
Rublee, is a driving force behind th: 
committee as its permanent director. 

QUADRUPLE TASK: Ahead of thes: 
men and their colleagues last week la) 
four questions, each enormously diffi- 
cult in itself: (1) How can we get th« 
refugees out of Germany? (2) Where 
can we send them? (3) What pro- 
vision can we make for their future? 
(4) How much will it cost? 

The first question was most discour- 
aging of all. Repeated requests from 
the committee for a discussion with 
Nazi officials have met blank silence. 
Hence there exists a suspicion that 
the German government may be plan- 
ning to keep its oppressed as virtual 
slaves, forcing them into unpaid state 
labor. 

Even if the Reich does not go so far, 
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it has already stated flatly that it will 
not let refugees escape with money or 
property. Unless Germany can be per- 
canal to change this attitude the cost 
of refugee work will be vastly increas- 
ed, and might prove altogether pro- 
hibitive. 

On this phase of its task, the com- 
nittee can only wait and hope, for the 
inswer lies in Berlin. Meanwhile, 
there is the problem of possible havens. 
In the modern world, there is no land 
of Canaan “flowing with milk and 
honey” such as received the Jews in 
the first exodus. Today’s nations, jam- 
ed with unemployed, are reluctant to 
open their doors to even the most piti- 
ble exiles. 

Yet even the most crowded nations 
re trying to do a little. Britain has an- 
ounced she will remove restrictions 

inst refugee children. Canada and 
\ustralia have agreed to accept a few 

thousand, Mexico and several South 
nerican lands have offered new 
mes to all refugees trained in agri- 
ilture. 

The United States, traditionally an 
j sylum for the oppressed, plans to 
E rk within its strict immigration 

iotas. One proposal is to shift un- 

led quotas of other lands to Ger- 
ny. In fiscal 1937, of a total Euro- 
in quota of 150,500, only 26,600 visas 
ere issued. Granting the unused 
sas to German exiles would take care 

f tens of thousands. 

\t best, however, it was plain last 

ek that such efforts were but a 

irtial answer. Many saw brighter 
hopes in creating refugee colonies in 
parsely settled sections of the globe. 
Specifically mentioned by Chamber- 
lain were British Guiana in South 
\merica where 10,000 square miles 

ere available, and Tanganyika Ter- 
itory in Africa, which offered to pro- 
ide a tiny oasis of 50,000 acres. 
Neither prospect was inviting, how- 
ever. British Guiana consists prin- 
ally of steamy jungle; its commu- 
cation with the outside world is 

»w and uncertain; its supposedly rich 

ources are now worked almost en- 

ely by native labor; two surveys 
ice the World war have pronounced 
ilmost uninhabitable by Europeans. 

e minute portions of Tanganyika 
proposed for colonization, while more 

mising than British Guiana, could 

ld but a few of the refugee army. 

Still ee spots have been suggest- 

chiefly other parts of Africa, and 
laska has been mentioned as a pos- 
ble American haven. 

Closely linked to the question of 
places is that of fitting refugees for 

oneer life in difficult sections of the 
orld. Most potential German exiles, 

r example, are professional men or 
nal] traders, and not producers. In 
ny colony that might be provided, 
hey would have to wrest their own 
iving from the earth—a prospect that 
means complete change of life for al- 
nost all of them. The necessity for 

extensive and costly training of refugee 
colonists, under constant supervision 
and iron discipline, seems inescapable. 

All this work—transfer, training and 
settlement — would cost tremendous 
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sums. Initial estimates ran around 150 
million dollars, but Rublee, a realistic 
student of the problem, has placed the 
cost of handling 600,000 German exiles 
at 600 million dollars—an average of 
$1,000 apiece. Whatever the cost, it 
will probably have to be borne by 
private funds, raised through subscrip- 
tion largely in Great Britain and 
America. 

ROOT: Generally overlooked in the 
feverish search for immediate reme- 
dies is the fact that the whole 
refugee question is but part of a still 
more mammoth problem. For the pres- 
ent crisis has more than one root; it 
springs not only from anti-Semitism, 
not only from the policies of dicta- 
tors, but also from the population of 
Europe. Indeed, the population of 
Europe may be regarded as the prime 
root. 

In the 10 centuries before 1800, at a 
time when public health programs 
were little more than dreams, death- 
dealing plagues kept the European 
population below 200 million. Then, 
in the 100 years before the World war, 
Europeans multiplied to the astound- 
ing total of 480 million, making their 
continent the most crowded in the 
world. 

Until the World war, pressure from 
this swelling population was greatly 
pelieved by the industrial revolution 
and by emigration to the still empty 
stretches of the New World, emigra- 
tion that took place at the rate of a 
million persons a year. After the war, 
however, these once open areas were 
largely closed and European emigra- 
tion sagged to 300,000 a year. At the 
same time, industrialization leveled 
off, and such economic practices as 
high tariffs and self-sufficiency slowly 
choked off means of livelihood from 
hundreds of thousands who had to 
remain in Europe. 

Thus it was, in the view of many 
contemporary historians, that Euro- 
pean democracies, failing to solve their 
difficulties, were replaced by the dic- 
tatorships whose violent attempts at 
solution have today spread misery and 
persecution among great numbers of 


human beings. Considered in this 
light, the whole refugee problem 


seems clearly to require not merely 
the rescue of the situation’s most des- 
perate victims, but also the perfection 
of some plan whereby Europe’s sur- 
plus millions can be moved year after 
year, at a constant rate, to less crowd- 
ed sections of the earth. 

Whether anything at all could be 
done on so gigantic a scale appeared 
last week to be extremely doubtful. 
Meanwhile, even the smaller, more im- 
mediate problem of German refugees 
was baffling the world’s best minds. 
The one great hope was that civilized 
peoples everywhere would unite in a 
determined effort to find havens for 
humanity adrift. In this effort lay the 
only chance that it might once again 
be written: 


And it came to pass the selfsame 
day, that the Lord did bring the chil- 
dren of Israel out, of the land of 


Egypt... 












ASTHMA 


Dont Gasp for Breath 


fasatlces 


Sold on Money Back 
Guarantee! 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Textile Tower Seattle, Wash. 


HAPPY RELIEF 
FROM PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 


Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys—and may be relieved when treated 
in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taki 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
of waste, 

If the 15 












miles of kidney tubes and filters don’t 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood, 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting 
up nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, head- 
aches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidne 
tubes “hush out poisonous waste from the bl 
Get Dossy £m. s Pills. 


Oe Ase Bal 


= the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 








+ BUILDS RESISTANCE Ad 
Fae mary WINTER ILLS 
i 


GETA BOTTLE TODAY 


not Y PEs h~ 
AT YOUR. 
DRUGGIST 


Fidgety, | Irritable Children become 
that way for a reason 


The condition may be due to a number of causes, but if those 
signs are accompanied by poor appetite, crossness, upset stomach 
and itching nose, it may indicate the presence of large round 
worms. Flies, pets, uncooked vegetables, fruit, contaminated 
water, dirt, etc., can carry the infection. Use Jayne's Vermifuge 
to expel large round worms. Its pleasant mint flavor makes it 
casy to take. And no dieting or starving is necessary. Get a 
bottle today. All druggists. Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 


“Serving you since 1830"" 


YAYNES VERMIFUGE 


— REFIT YOUR OWN 


FALSE TEETH 


THIS NEW WAY 


No longer need you tolerate the discomfort and em- 
barrassment of loose plates. A dentist’s amazi new 
discovery, PLAST-O-DENT, now available to all, lets 
you refit your plates quickly, at low cost! One ap- 
plication lasts for months. 


NEW, SNUG COMFORT! 


Safe, tasteless, new plastic. Simply squeeze from tube, 
spread on plate, replace in mouth, where PLAST-O- 
DENT forms a semi-permanent plate surface, con- 
forming to gums and mouth for snug, suction fit. 
Cannot harm plate. 


tRON-CLAD GUARANTEE! 


Sold only on a money-back guarantee of ee 
Send just $1, bill or money order, for one tube of 
PLAST-O-DENT, with full dtrections. Enough for 2 
plates. Enjoy new mouth comfort or your money 
refunded at once. ORDER TODAY! 


PLAST-O-DENT CO., 412 McKerchey Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ALL BLADDER 


SReITATIONS and prsTease | 
Write for free folter explaining above CF, 4 


far: Ming Be me ¢ home treatment 


rt ie years. 
DR. PADDOCK. Bex 5805, De 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘DAYS’ TR AL 


SEND OnLy 20 CENTS with name, 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a ey _ 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see peectoatly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up. 
aes onl poate High Grade Bogie Cie Vision and 
SION or KRYPTO OCAL 





toric oy" Saeie into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLA TOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
od 30 wed experience, GUARANTEES to 


oe tw Perfect or NO COST. Circular 
Sith test styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 812-N 
6126 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for "preath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly yng your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the ontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 

whether you have aay faith in any remedy under 
he Sun, Jend for this free trial. If you have suffered 
‘or a lifetime and tried 5 everrining you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 101-D Frontier Bidz. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 
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TEETH ax er 
SAVE $10 TO $60 


You can be satisfactorily fitted with 
fine natural looking teeth by mail— 
at tremendous savings. 60 DAY 
TRIAL. If not entirely satisfied, 
we refund your money. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
IMPRESSION. MATERIAL, instructions and price list! 


ORADENTAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
222-D Heuer Bidg.. Gary, Indiana 


CATARRH-- Sticke 


Due to Nasal Congestion 

YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
oe 1S FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 
Eaupicine 2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled throat 

nose or we will refund your money. 

Keble Firm---68 years in business. Ask your Drug- 
== woe 5 Hall’s Nesl Catarrh ine. 3c 
for tube of Se Coe Relief Method~-(Nasal 


Catarrh Booklet. 
F. 4. Oincmaniyaad Fess & CO., Dept. 1312, Toledo, O. 


“Too Much Acid?” 


READ OUR OFFER DO THIS 


Joints stiff; muscles sore; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis, neuralgia; stomach ‘“sour’’; skin 
itchy, nervous; no “pep” 


Irritation of the urinary tract? 
For the relief of distressing ailments com- 
monly associated with “Too Much: Acid” 
We will give uric acid sufferers who send 
this advertisement, home address and ten 
cents (stamps or coin) one full size 75c. 
bottle (32 doses) of THE WILLIAMS TREAT- 
MENT and booklet with DIET and other 
helpful suggestions. 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 

For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 
end restful hts. YOU try it! 

No obligation. No C. O. D. Only one bottle given 
same person, family or address. Sold since 1892. 
This adv’t and 10c must be sent 
DR. D. A. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RE-11, East Hampton, Conn. 
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Magical Match Race 


This match game is somewhat simi- 
lar to “three in a row.” The per- 
former places 20 matches (coins, but- 
tons or other small objects may be 
used) on the table and asks someone 
to have a “magical race” with him. 
The rules of the game are that the 
volunteer opponent is to pick up either 
one, two or three matches, after which 
the performer is to pick up one, two 
or three matches. This they continue, 
in turn, until all the matches have been 
picked up. And the player picking up 
the last match loses the race. 

In order to win always, the per- 
former must contrive to take up the 
19th match. This he can do by re- 
membering the other “key” numbers— 
3, 7, 11, and 15. If the volunteer op- 
ponent takes up one match, the per- 
former takes up two, making three. 
Then, if on the second turn the oppo- 
nent takes up three matches, the per- 
former takes only one, making seven, 
If on the third turn the opponent takes 
the eighth match, the performer takes 
three to get the key number 11. Thus 
he continues until he takes the 19th 
match, leaving the 20th for the loser. 





Brain Teaser 


For the following contribution 
brainteaserites are indebted to Arthur 
B, Epperson of Klamath Falls, Oregon: 
An elderly carpenter accidentally 
broke his folding rule. He entered a 
hardware store and, presenting an 
inch-long piece of the old one, told 
the young clerk that he wanted a new 
rule the same length as the old. After 
studying the piece a moment, the clerk 
asked: “How long was it before you 
broke it, uncle?” Said the old man: 
“To be a good clerk you've got to use 
your head.” If one side of the inch- 
long piece had the figure “27” (inches) 
in the center and the other side had 
the figure “5”, but if it was impossible 
to tell w haer that figure was origi- 
nally 5, 15, = or some other number 
containing “5”, what was the original 
length of the broken rule? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—In five 
years the state’s population would in- 
crease to 10,861,577. 

oo 


Smiles 


Betty—Oh, Archibald, 
slow. 

Archie—I’'m afraid I don’t grasp you. 

Betty—Yes, that’s just it. 


you're too 


Visitor—How many students are 


there at your college? 


Student—Off hand, I'd say only 
about one in every 10. 
Goolsby—Did any one in. your 


family ever make a brilliant marriage? 
Harefoot—Only my wife. 
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Prof (handing out test papers)—A 
there any comments? 

Freshman Guppy—Yes, sir. 
don’t think I deserve zero today. 

Prof—I don’t either, Mr. Guppy, but it 
is the lowest mark I am permitted to giv: 
any member of this class. 





I certain 


Ethelberta (coyly)—If you had ¢ 
marry before midnight, what would 
you do? 

Wimpus (sourly)—Stop the clock! 


Judge—Did you hit this man in 4 
excess of irascibility? 

Johnson—Nah, sah, jedge; Ah jes’ 
hit him in de stummick. 





Tubby—Pete boasts that 





his wifi 
made him all he is. 
Heiny—That’s not boasting: it’s 
apologizing. 
Mabel—And once you said you 


wouldn’t marry James on any account. 

Dorothy—Yes, but at that time | 
didn’t know it was such a big one 
in the bank. 


Farmer Jabber—I’ve got a freak o 
my farm. It’s a two-legged calf. 

Farmer Corntasel—Yes, I know. He 
came over to call on my daughte: 
last night. 


Woogy—lI’ve got to discharge thit 
chauffeur of mine—he’s nearly killed 
me four times. 

Boogy—Oh, give him another chanc: 

Family—Aw, gee, Dad, let’s buy 
new car! 

Dad—Wait till I’ve had a ride in th: 
old one, will you? 


Marcellus—Did dat hoss yo’ bet o 
win de race, Sambo? 

Sambo—Nah he didn’t. But Ab stil! 
believe he’s de fastest hoss in «di 
world. Why dey claim he kin run a 
mile in a minute, ’ceptin’ fo’ one thing 

Marcellus—Whut’s dat? 

Sambo—De distance am too long fo 
de shortness ob de time. 


Kulper—Hasn’t Elsie got on a spirit 
ual evening dress? 

Zoole—What do you mean, spirit- 
ual? 

Kulper—Well, there isn’t much ma- 
terial in it. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you bay, sell RY jachenge 7? Do you want 
agents 7 Want nels? Want to as a profitable b besteess at 
home through the mails? PATHFINI DER is read more 
than a wiitton families. Tell your story to these interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 
words. Each initial vb ey of res, as well as each 
part of the name and will counted as words. 


ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
thfinder, Washi n, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARN EXTRA MONEY at Home. You can increase 

ir income quickly and easily at home. Went- 
rth supplies you with work and furnishes all ma- 
ter als. Write today _ Free Booklet. Wentworth 
rial Co. Ltd., . 60, Hamilton, Ont. 


SRIFCsEE 


RIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted immediately for 
iblication. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 


6G Portland, Ore. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
0) USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and 
icational Books. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
ts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
es. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
name. Nelson Company, 3540 Manhattan Build- 
ry Chicago. 
De ee 
‘ HELP WANTED 
EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed per- 
itable.. We buy crops. Book free. United, 


‘8 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 278, Chicago. 


HUNTING DOGS 
:TSMEN: 200 Pointers, § 




























Setters, Straight Cooners, 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 
le. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENTORS—Time counts—-Don’t risk delay in 
é ng your inyention. Write for new 48-Page ee 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
eliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
Hy! Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
4 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free, 
stered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, ° 
itiful Professional Enlargements  25c. Very 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
LaCrosse, Wis. oll 
DEVELOPED and pri 
10 or more ic = 
d, Illinois. : 
RINTS with roll 25c. 
en, Utah. 
SALESMEN WANTED _ 
TERY INVENTION, carried in | pocket, 
ds, feet, ears, body warm on coldest days. 
Everybody buys—workmen, housewives, school- 
farmers, others. Low priced—big profits. Write 
Kumfy Warmer, Dept. SS-2324, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
aa aM E rs 
4 RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
Learn at home in spare time. Radio’s growth 
many good full time and spare time jobs. 
for Free 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
Dept. 8NL3, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
e consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ung, Chicago. __ 
sINAL POEMS, | Songs ; wanted 
blication. Westmore Music Corporation, 
Portland. Ore. 
SONGWRITERS 


NGWRITERS! Send songs, poems, - for our liberal 
Ter Buddy Berg, 1728-B Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
NGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 
TOBACCO 


) GOLDEN SMOKING, Rich juicy chewing—20 
ds. $1.00 Postpaid. Kentucky Farmers, West 


ah, Ky. 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 

tors report odin breaks down calcium and stop 
Write now for FREE BOOKLET “‘An Amazing Dis- 

ry.’ Noresults—No pay. NELGUR PHARMACAL 

801 N. B. C. Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full- or part-time | 
job that will pay you well. | 
We need livewire, responsi- 

ble men and women as Sub- 


at- 





“10c. ‘Trial. Re- 
aie Pinishers, 


~ 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
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scription Representatives in 
all states, Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


_ PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 

















HOUSEHOLD 


Blanketed Oysters 

There are 35 ways of serving oys- 
ters. So says the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries. And No. 7 in the bureau’s fa- 
mous recipe book on shellfish, writ- 
ten by R. H. Fiedler, is this treat— 
“Pigs in Blanket” oysters. 

The makings needed are 12 large 
oysters, 12 thin slices of bacon, some 
paprika and chopped parsley. Drain 
the oysters and dry each in a napkin 
or cloth. Wrap each with a slice of 
bacon, securing with a toothpick. Then 
sprinkle each “pig in blanket” with 
paprika and chopped parsley. Brown 
Slowly in the oven and serve piping 
hot. 





——_ ——-~->-o  —————  - 


Oatmeal Drop Cookies 

Drop cookies are easy to make, 
especially Oatmeal Drop Cookies. The 
ingredients for one batch include: two 
eggs, two cups flour, one cup sugal 
two-thirds cup rolled oats, two-thirds 
cup sour milk, one-half cup raisins, 
three-fourths cup shortening, one-half 
teaspoon soda, one-half tablespoon 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoon salt and 
one-fourth tablespoon cloves. 

Combine the eggs (well beaten), 
sugar and shortening, mixing thor- 
oughly. Add the sifted dry ingredients, 
then the milk, raisins and oats. When 
mixed well, drop from a spoon on 
greased cooky pan about three inches 


apart. The spacing is important be- 
cause the cookies spread during cook- 
ing. Bake in moderate oven for 15 
minutes. 
—_——_ 
’ +. 

Week's Hints 

@ Cocoa may be substituted for 
chocolate in cake recipes if a small 


piece of butter is added to the cocoa. 


q Chewing gum may be removed 
from non-washable fabrics by alter- 
nate treatment with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride and water, or by rubbing with ice. 


@ Shredded green pepper and a 
cream dressing improve raw cabbage 
slaw. 

@ A small quantity of nutmeg is a 
pleasing addition occasionally to scal- 
loped fish or oysters, 


@ Whipped cream, — butter 
strained honey, beaten together 
a delicious spread for waffles. 


and 
, make 


@ Silverware kept in a glass jar 
with camphor gum will stay clean for 
a long time. 


@ Generous application of butter, 
spread out to the edges of the bread, 
will prevent sandwich fillings from 
soaking into the slices. 


@ Moth balls or napthalene flakes 
are good protection against house mice 
as well as against moths, 

@ A cup of grated cheese added to 


the white sauce served with cauli- 
flower improves its flavor. 
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Thies 
and 


illustrated 

descriptive 
contains vala- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs: torget- 
fuinese, low vitali- 








ty, sleeplessness. 
night. rising, and 
bladder trouble. 

If you have these 
symptome, you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 














Send toder for this fllastrated free 
book con taining valuable information 
Men Ps Past 40 Also contains infor- 
mation ebent the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and ‘modern treatment 
offered there. 
MILFORD Sanrrartrum, t. PF., 
Milford, Kansas. ane 
Gentiemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 


coupon 


Name 
Address 





/ City & State__ 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
pmsareine ne Scents refuse anything elze. ©1936, c.P, Inc. 








Us Send You 
on FREE TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mail on approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck's great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep- 
arations which are help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bleeding, pro- 
truding Piles. Lf satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. If not, keep your money. We trust 
.you for fair treatment. Write today. 

DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY; Dept. X.T.49 

Jackson, Mich. 


PILES * 





SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Mo. 





941 Park Square, 


Sedalia, 
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SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “‘l suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von's Tablets, 
I weigh 171 pounds, can eat 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.’ If you suf- 
fer from acid indigestion, gastritis; heartburn,  bloat- 





ing or any other acid stomach trouble, se too, should 
receive quick relief. Send for FREE es of this 
wonderful treatment, ang. details ¢ of a trial 
offer. Valuable Booklet is Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. 
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Wien you give PATHFINDER to your 
friends this Christmas, you cannot foretell the 
thrilling stories that will be told next year on its 
pages. But of one thing you may be certain— 
your gift will be as interesting, as important, as 
the history of this ever-changing world each 
week can make it. Your gift will prove again 
that truth is stranger, more unpredictable, more 
stirring than fiction. Your Christmas gift is the 
whole world of 1939—to watch, to enjoy and to 
undeftstand—brought direct to your friend's read- 
ing tables each week in PATHFINDER. 
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Beautiful Christmas 
Card and Envelope Free 
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A subscription te PATHFINDER is a distinctive gift. 
And the cost is low—one subscription '$1.00—two sub- 
scriptions $1.50—three subscriptions $2.00—five or 
more subscriptions 60 cents each, Your own renewal 
may be included at these specially reduced rates and 
gift subscriptions may be either new or renewal. 











A free gift announcement card portraying in colors two 
gorgeous winter scenes in the Nation’s capital, with 
envelope to match, will be mailed with each gift sub- 
scription in time for Christmas delivery. 
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